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DRIFTING FOR MACKEREL. 


By BENJAMIN 


F the many ways of catching mack- 
erel, that of drifting is one of the 
pleasantest. Drifting suggests 

quietness—smooth seas and quiet skies 
—although drifting sometimes leads us 
upon rocks and shoals. Drift fishing 
must be quiet; for if the waves be bois- 
terous and a strong wind be chasing the 
shredded clouds swiftly across the sky, 
the drifters do not go out, because they 
cannot lie to their nets. 

Although mackerel has been the food 
of the human race ever since men had 
the means of floating in boats upon the 
North Atlantic or on its sounds and 
bays, yet there is much to learn about 
this active fish. Onto our coast he comes 
in March or early April—appearing in 
great schools off the stormy Cape of 
Hatteras. He comes—that is all we 
know. He sweeps in countless thousands 
into the warming waters of the conti- 
nental shelf, from—vwell, we will have to 
say, the deep sea; for really we do not 
know. He comes ruffling the smooth 
sea by day or making it glow with phos- 
phoric light at night, and it is here that he 
is met by the fishermen from Gloucester. 

This beautiful active fish darts about 
with the nervous restlessness of a tropical 
lizard and like it in color—for it is green 
when seen in the water from above and 
on account of this resemblance the an- 
cients called it lacertus (the 4zard) and 
we still hear the cry of Lacerto! lacerto! 
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in the fish markets of Italy and on the 
Riviera. 

Between Hatteras and Cape Henry 
the fishermen watch for him. When he 
appears they shoot their great seines a 
quarter of a mile long and a hundred or 
more feet deep around a school, purse in 
the bottom of it, and from this great bag 
hundreds of barrels are often bailed. 
Then the schooners sail away as fast as 
they can to New York with this cargo 
of fresh fish, deliver it and then out again 
to hunt for more. So they follow this 
moving army as it comes up the coast in 
harmony with the warming waters. 

It is not until June that the water is 
warm enough for the mackerel to come 
onto the Nantucket Shoals, and when 
they appear drift netting begins. A little 
steamer or two and may be a few cat- 
boats put out from the quaint harbor on 
the north side of the island, pass round 
its western end and shoot their nets in 
the southern waters. All night they 
drift and take their fare in the morning, 
in company with great fleets from Boston 
and Gloucester. These little steamers 
leave, with two or three dories jumping 
and bobbing in their wake, cross the bar 
and run along the shoal green water— 
along the low land and then south onto 
the Atlantic—onto the famous Nantucket 
Shoals. The land astern sinks to a faint 
line; then the line breaks into a few 
lumps on the sea’s edge and soon these 
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fade away. Schooners grow out of the 


horizon ahead—jibs down, with mainsail © 


and foresail set, apparently at anchor, 
and they are—anchored to their long 
line of nets. These nets are about 12 or 
15 feet deep and dyed to preserve them 
and to make them less conspicuous in 
the water. On the upper or top line, 
numbers of ovoid pieces of light wood— 
“‘corks’’—are strung to keep this part 
of the net at the surface of the water. 
On the lower edge, pieces of lead keep 
the whole net perpendicular. 

As the net runs over the taffrail it 
spreads down from the surface, the corks 
float and bob off on the top of the water. 
Net after net slips away—for many are 
fastened together, each some 25 or 30 
fathoms long—and when all are over, a 
line is made fast to the end, brought to 
the bow and there secured. Then the 
head of the little steamer comes up into 
the light wind and she lies like the other 
vessels anchored to this mile or more of 
nets and drifting with the tide. The 
great red sun touches the horizon, joins 
with it, and soon, slipping below, leaves 
for some time a memory, in rose, on the 
empty blue sky. 

A couple of men now jump into one 
of the dories with lighted lanterns and 
hang them to the square rafts which are 
tied at intervals along the line of nets. 
These lanterns are to tell others where 
our line of nets extends and as darkness 
falls other little dots of light come out 
on the waters from the other nets and 
these with the riding lights of the many 
vessels about make it appear as though 
a little city had risen out of the smooth 
sea. All around us these lights twinkle 
and the sea is very smooth. And we sit 
on the top of the house with our backs 
against the funnel apron—for it is quite 
chilly in the twilight—and talk of fish 
and their ways, with our lunch buckets 
between our knees. 

We hoped for a good haul in the 
night, as the seiners had reported great 
schools. Why do we have fish so plenti- 
ful one season and so scarce the next? 
In 1807 the mackerel were so scarce on 
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the coasts of England that they sold in 
Brighton for seven shillings apiece—one 
dollar and seventy-five cents for a mack- 
erel! But the next year they came onto 
the coast in such hordes that 60 could be 
had for a shilling and we are told that 
some of the fishermen lost their nets, 
which sunk with the tremendous catch 
of fish. This year but 10 cents was 
given for a mackerel and they had to be 
packed in barrels with ice and sent off 
with the greatest dispatch to the Boston 
market, for mackerel soon spoil. In fact 
it keeps a shorter time than any other 
fish and on this account it enjoyed—and 
as far as we know still enjoys—the great 
distinction of being the only fish which 
is allowed to be cried through the streets 
of London on a Sunday—a great privi- 
lege in such a Sunday-loving land—and 
this came about as long ago as 1608. 
But the Londoners had their precedent, 
for we read in Nehemiah that ‘there 
dwelt men of Tyre... . which brought 

. and sold them on the Sabbath unto 
the children of Judah and in Jerusalem.”’ 

And we spoke of fishing with hooks 
or jigs and of the old days when many 
men stood by the schooner’s rail and 
whipped out from the rustling sea the 
silvery and dark green fish into their 
“strike barrels’? and in those days the 
fish were salted as soon as caught, for ice 
and cold storage had not come. 

Here in America we have never trolled 
much for mackerel. The larger and 
more gamy fish—the blue-fish—yielding 
better sport and being regarded by many 
as a better fish. But in England, where 
they have not the blue-fish, mackerel are 
much trolled for, for this active fish will 
seize at anything bright and gaudy—a 
shiny hook or when one is caught the 
still more glistening skin cut from near 
the tail and placed on the hook, is more 
attractive. Even a piece of red leather 
or bright scarlet cloth is an excellent lure 
and we find arising from this the saying, 
trite in England, that a scarlet coat is 
mackerel bait for a lady. 

And where do the mackerel go in 
winter? It is human to want an answer 
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of some kind. To suppose this or the 
known facts would indicate that—are not 
sufficient. Many have believed and many 
do still believe that the mackerel in the 
fall of the year, when the colds come on, 
bury themselves in the mud and stay 
there until the warming spring brings 
them out again. 

“‘Competent observers”’ have told us 
that they saw in winter the bottom of 
creeks, in the Far North, actually paved 
with mackerel—lying so close that the 
sand could not be seen—their heads 
down and covered by it—their tails, 
closely packed together, sticking up ver- 
tically! When they come out of these 
strange winter quarters in the mud or 
sand, they have scales over their eyes, 
which had formed to protect them from 
the effects of the sand and mud, for we 
all know that fish have no eyelids. 

“Why! Tom Coffin’s grandfather told 
him that when he was a boy that he saw 
a mackerel in the spring with a white 
skin over its eyes—what more do you 
want than that?’’ Some don’t want any 
more than that. Many fish have dis- 
eases caused by parasitic plants or by 
animals which destroy the sight and 
make the eyes appear as if covered with 
a white veil. 

And it fell dark and the lights of the 
little city on the sea blinked out in the 


‘darkness, when two men again jumped 


into a dory to run along the nets to see 
if the mackerel were striking in. This 
long wall of twine, stretching for a mile 
or more and invisible in the dark water, is 
not seen by the moving schools of fish, 
and as they sweep here and there in 
search of food they come to it and keep 
coming to it and driving against it, in the 
vain hope that somewhere there is an 
escape, for they will not turn back. Like 
dazzled moths about a lamp, they keep 
swarming against this impassable wall, so 
constructed that the heads but not the 
bodies of the fish may pass through. 
Not being like cats (which can pass 
through a hole large enough to admit 
their heads), the mackerel’s head enters 
but his body cannot. He attempts to 


pull out, in order to try again, but the 
fine twine slips under his gill-covers and 
there he stays. Struggling to get on 
and finding it impossible to go back, he 
hangs in the net, becomes exhausted, 
and, not being able to keep up the circu- 
lation of water about his gills (his breath- 
ing organs), he suffocates and drowns. 

The dory came back with nine hun- 
dred of these beautiful fish. They were 
thrown aboard and tossed into the hold 
—these beautiful shining fish—for they 
shone out bright in the dim starlight and 
here and there a faint bluish gleam of 
some phosphoric animal added its pale 
glow. 

Long before the sun was up, we were 
at it again. It was a smooth day with 
little swell. The long line of nets was 
cast off from the steamer’s bow and a 
dory took the near end of one of the 
nets. At bow and stern stood a man, 
cased in yellow oil-skins. The one 
hauled upon the cork line, the other 
upon the lead, and over the side of the 
dory came the net with the gilled fish, 
and down in the clear blue depths could 


‘be seen the flashes of many more. They 


were pulled from the meshes of the net 
and thrown into spaces which had been 
boarded off at each end of the boat. 
Now a dog-fish came in, squirming and 
writhing—twisting and snarling the net 
—and words came from the fisherman 
as this pest was untangled, his side ripped 
open and thrown away, with the remark 
‘“‘he won’t bother any more nets!”’ 

The boat filled up with nets and fish. 
Many of the fish were badly bitten: tails 
gone, bodies torn away and now and 
then only a head was left hanging to the 
mesh—the work of the voracious dog- 
fish. Then another dory came to fill 
with nets and fish. 

The dories came and went, changing 
their places, until some little time before 
noon all had been gathered and the nets 
carefully piled up, so that they would be 
ready to run out some other day. The 
bell rings, the screw throbs and the 
dories again begin their bobbing dance 
in the sparkling sun-lit wake, and off we 
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run home, with over four thousand fish. 
Round through the Muskeget Channel, 
dodging the lines of snow-white breakers 
which mark the many rips, from the deep 
blue of the open sea to the light green 
of the shoaler waters on the northern 
side of Nantucket Island and on into the 
little harbor. A long blast of the whistle, 
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as we come near the wharf, brings men 
and boys down to meet us and soon they 
are trudging back to their homes with 
“bit mackerel” hanging from strings or 
spitted on sticks, for the best of the 
mutilated fish are brought home and 
given away to any one who will carry 
them off. 


UNDER A GRIZZLY’S PAW. 


By EMERY A. PEFFLEY. 


URING the summer of 1890 John 
Ellis was irrigation boss at the 


Two-Bar, south of Squaw Moun- 


tain, while I was employed as a rider 
for the Bar-T-L outfit on Lone Tree 
Creek. It was my first summer in Cat- 
tle Land, but John had spent several 
years in Wyoming and Colorado, ranch- 
ing in the summer and hunting in the 
winter. We had previously planned to 
spend the winter in the Owl Creek Moun- 
tains, hunting and trapping. So one 
day, late in September, we alighted from 
the train at Wendover—the then ter- 
minus of the Cheyenne and Northern 
Ry.—and proceeded to make the last 
purchases to complete our outfit. We 
had about everything we needed, except 
horses, and after much parleying we suc- 
ceeded in securing two good saddle ani- 
mals and four pack ponies for packing 
our outfit, which consisted of provisions, 
bedding, traps, etc. We soon had things 
in shape, and after a little preliminary 
trouble with the packs and pack animals 
wended our way out of the little town 
and up the North Platte—John in the 
lead and I bringing up the rear to keep 
the unruly packers in line, which at 
times was no little job. Our arms con- 
sisted of John’s .45-90 Winchester, 
which had done him good service for 
several seasons, and a .45-125 Sharp’s 
rifle that I had secured in Cheyenne at 
a bargain—a tough looking old gun, but 
accurate and with no limit to its range. 
I figured on meeting some bears and 


mountain lions, so wanted something 
akin to a cannon to use on them. 

Two weeks later found us well situ- 
ated for the winter in an old log cabin, 
that we easily repaired to make it a com- 
fortable abode, high up in the mountains 
on a small tributary of the Big Horn 
River—a clear, cold stream that ran 
down through a beautiful little valley, 
across which we constructed a short 
brush fence and securely held our stock. 

About the middle of October a good 
tracking snow fell and I spent one after- 
noon looking for fresh elk signs in the 
lower part of the valley. Just as the 
sun was sinking behind the adjacent 
mountain, I descried the magnificent 
form of a large elk silhouetted against 
the blue sky at the top of a cliff, more 
than a fourth of a mile to the north. It 
was almost too dark for accurate sight- 
ing, but I determined to try a shot at 
long range; so I raised the sight to the 
highest notch, put the old gun across a 
rock, took deliberate aim and fired. As 
the smoke raised, the elk collapsed and 
went tumbling down into the cafion on 
the other side. I started up to go to 
where he had fallen, as fresh meat was 
scarce in our camp just then, but I knew 
it would take me several hours to get to 
the spot, as I would have to go around 
the mountain to get into the cafion, so 
concluded to go back to the cabin and 
wait until morning. 

At daylight the next morning we took 
our guns and started for the entrance to 
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the cafion. A light snow had fallen dur- 
ing the night, and after proceeding a 
short distance we discovered the trail of 
an elk; from the size of the tracks we 
judged them to have been made by a 
very large buck. As the trail was quite 
fresh, we concluded that it would be bet- 
ter for us to separate—one to follow the 
trail, the other to cut across the moun- 
tain and try to intercept the animal near 
the entrance to the cafion, where I had 
killed the elk the evening previous. John 
took up the trail and I hurried across 
toward the cafion, hoping to reach the 
passage, where he would be nearly sure 
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to enter, ahead of the game. I reached 
the brink of the gulch and found a gen- 


tle slope where I could easily climb down > 


to within 20 or 30 ft. of the bottom. 
Here I could get a good view of the lit- 
tle valley and the mountainside on which 





I expected to see the elk make his ap- 
pearance. 

I had barely secreted myself behind a 
large boulder when an unusual noise 
from up the cafion attracted my atten- 
tion. Peering intently through the scrub 

















‘*My foot tripped on a stone and I went tumbling 
headlong down the slope."’ 


pines and quaking aspens, a scene met 
my gaze that almost started my eye-balls 
from their sockets: About 150 yards 
up the cafion were four very large 
grizzly bears, fighting over and eating 
the carcass of some animal. The aston- 
ishing spectacle so frightened me that I 
scarcely breathed for a few moments; 
we had as yet seen no bears or fresh bear 
signs and I was not looking for bears 
just now—at least not in such numbers. 
After a few minutes I recovered suffi- 
ciently to realize that the animals had 
not discovered me and that the wind 
was in my favor, so that they could not 
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scent me; they were now, no doubt, de- 
vouring my elk and this thought riled 
me quite a little and helped me to steady 
my shattered nerves. The thought then 
popped into my mind that I might re- 
main hidderi behind the rocky ledge and 
kill all of them before they could dis- 
’ cover me, or at least get two or three of 
them; if any escaped, they would be al- 
most certain to go back into the thick 
timber above. I knew the old Sharp’s 
would “fix” a bear at that distance, and 
would it not be a great joke on John, 
the old bear hunter, to call him in to 
help skin the four grizzlies that I had 
killed ? 

I then took a quick, careful sight at 
the nearest grizzly—aiming just behind 
the fore-legs—and pulled trigger. At 
the roar of the old gun I had the satis- 
faction of seeing him fall over on his 
back and go to tearing the air as though 
he were hard hit; the other three stopped 
eating, but neither ran nor appeared to 
realize what had happened. Quickly 
slipping in another cartridge, I fired at 
the next nearest one, but in my excite- 
ment over-shot and hit a smaller one at 
the back of the bunch; the one hit rolled 
over, then arose and staggered back into 
the brush. The two remaining grizzlies 
gave a few Oughfs! Oughfs! and then 
started down the caiton toward me at a 
good gallop. This was more than I had 
bargained for, so I hastened to reload— 
intending to take to a small pine a little 
ways off the slope. In my excitement 
I dropped the cartridge and before I 
could get another from my belt the two 
fierce animals were almost upon me. My 
foot tripped on a stone and I went tum- 
bling headlong down the- slope for about 
twenty feet to where there was a shelf 
of rock. 

The fall stunned me considerably and 
when I began to recover I slowly real- 
ized that something unusual was hap- 
pening to me. The first sensation I felt 
was that of being rolled.over and over 
along the rock; then something large, 
soft and hairy would hit me, first on one 
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side, then on the other, and knock me 
around over the ground; then a _ hot, 
strong breath would be blown into my 
face and I heard low, playful grunts and 
growls. Slowly opening my eyes, what 
I saw made me powerless to move a 
muscle, however much I might have 
wanted to do so. By my side sat a huge 
grizzly, smelling me over and uttering 
low growls—occasionally giving me a 
slap with his great paw. Above and only 
a few feet away sat another one about 
as large, apparently awaiting the result 
of his comrade’s investigation. In an 
instant there flashed into my mind the 
old tale that Indians sometimes feigned 
death when attacked by an uninjured 
grizzly, and by that ruse escape a hor- 
rible death. I knew the two beasts were 
gorged with the elk meat and felt sure 
that if I could keep up the deception 
long enough I might be able to get out 
of my predicament alive, if not with a 
whole skin. Keeping my body as rigid 
as possible and almost fearing to breathe, 
I awaited developments. The first 
grizzly soon seemed to satisfy his cu- 
riosity—perhaps deciding that I was a 
fit subject for the undertaker—and, walk- 
ing away a few steps, sat down on his 
haunches like a great cat. I drew a 
breath of relief; but no, I was not to get 
out of it.so easily. The other one had 
not been satisfied and came: forward to 
take his turn. He knocked me around a 
few times with his paw and smelled my 
face; then he took a few turns around 
and appeared to be not noticing me, as 
if he wished to give me a chance to try 
to escape—which I was not in the least 
inclined to do, with both of the beasts 
watching to see if I should make a move. 
He then came back, rolled me over on 
my face, and with a quick rake of his 
great paw ripped my coat open from the 
collar down—evidently intending to 
make a closer examination than his pred- 
ecessor. Just then I heard the sharp 


crack of a rifle and a heavy body rolled 
across me and down the slope. 
I fainted dead away. 


At this 
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When I recovered consciousness, some 
one was alternately rubbing snow in my 
face and trying to force brandy down my 
throat. To make a long story short, 
John had trailed the elk partly around 
the mountain when he heard my shots. 
Hurrying to the cafion he discovered the 
bear sitting above me, but did not see 
the other one. With a quick shot he 
broke the beast’s neck and the body 
rolled down over me. I then told him, 
in a disjointed way, my terrible experi- 
ence, and he proposed that we go and 
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see if I had killed the other two grizzlies. 
I begged to be excused and took a safe 
position a little higher up, where there 
was a friendly pine, while he went cau- 
tiously up the cafion to the carcass and 
found that I had bagged both of them— 
one with a broken back, the other shot 
through the head. So great was the 
mental strain of this horrible experience 


that. the next morning my hair, which . 


had been a dark brown, was _ heavily 
streaked with grey, and in a month it 
was as white as snow. 


WEASEL HOUNDS. 


By RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


See oer & oe HHEREVER a lover of hound 
WN if and horn may find himself 
@ located, he will be sure to 
Hae Wi fh look round him for a 
te chance of enjoying the 
sport he loves so well— 
be it in the forests of Cey- 
lon, where the Sambhur deer is the 
hounds’ quarry; in the British Isles, 
where deer, fox, hare and otter form the 
chief animals of the chase; or in Amer- 
ica, where bear, mountain-lion, wolf, 
lynx and red fox are hustled along for 
their lives by the clamoring pack. I will 
leave Ceylon and America, with their 
wild hunting, and pass over the water 
to England, where, although the chase 
of today is not quite so dangerous as it 
is in the countries before mentioned, it 
nevertheless forms a branch of sport ex- 
citing enough to those who love the mu- 
sic of the pack and take a delight in 
watching the hounds at work as they 
puzzle out the devious windings of their 
quarry’s trail. At the present day there 
are very many packs of hounds, beagles, 
bassets and. harriers, hunted and fol- 
lowed by foot-people, and this branch of 
hunting is becoming more and more 
popular as the years go by. 
There are hundreds of keen people 
who cannot afford the expense of keep- 
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ing up a stable of hunters, and yet are 
determined to follow hounds by hook or 
by crook ; and it is to this class of sports- 
men and sportswomen that the foot- 
packs appeal most strongly. The ex- 
pense of hunting with such packs is 
practically nil, and all that one requires 
to enable one to see sport consists of 
stout legs, a good constitution and long 
wind. Given the above requirements, a 
lover of hunting can easily see an im- 
mense amount of sport throughout the 
year, and at the same time gain much in 
health and strength, owing to the out- 
door life and fresh air of the open. 

The hare forms the chief quarry for 
the various foot-packs of hounds—foxes 
being only hunted on foot by the packs 
in the mountainous North Country dis- 
tricts; while in summer the otter is the 
chief object of the chase, and glorious 
sport it is to follow the hounds up or 
down the sunlit streams as they make 
the rocks and wooded valleys echo to 
their voices. All the above-mentioned 


sports are followed in their proper sea- 
sons. Thus, when hare and fox hunt- 
ing is over, otter hunting during the 
spring and summer months commences 
and lasts until the two former sports 
again begin. 

There is one sport with hounds, how- 
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ever, which can be carried on at any 
and all times of the year, regardless of 
close seasons or other restrictions, and 
that is the chase of the weasel or that 
of his larger brother, the stoat. Beagles 
are used for this sport, with usually one 
or two couples of fox-terriers to help 
out the hounds. The English weasel 
is a small brown animal, almost identi- 
cal with the species found on this side of 
the Atlantic, and the stoat is similar to 
the American ermine, with the same 

















ONE OF THE TERRIERS. 
Drawn from life by the Author. 





black tip to its tail, although it rarely 
turns white in England, unless found 
amongst the higher and colder districts 
in winter. Both of these animals are 
determined poachers and murderers of 
both furred and feathered game, being 
classed by the gamekeepers as two of 
the worst enemies of their preserves. 
Stoats occasionally hunt in packs and 
will run down théir quarry, be it rabbit 
or hare, with greater certainty than 
would a pack of hounds—sticking to the 
line of their quarry through every move 
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and manceuvre. The weasel is almost 
more bloodthirsty than the stoat, and 
will often kill for the sheer love of 
slaughter. When a rabbit is pursued by 
either a weasel or stoat, it will run for 
some distance and then seems to be par- 
alyzed with fright—crouching down and 
often screaming in terror, until the mur- 
derous little beast on its trail rushes up 
and kills it by a bite in the neck. Neither 
weasel nor stoat will eat much of the 
flesh of its victim, but delights in suck- 
ing the blood, and then hunting for other 
quarry on which to do the same thing 
again. 

The advantage of hunting the stoat 
or weasel lies in the fact that both ani- 
mals are classed as vermin which both 
keepers and their masters are glad to 
see pursued and killed, and also that the 
hounds can be run at any time of year 
without restrictions of any kind. Both 
these animals give good runs and are 
very cute at dodging and doubling on 
their tracks, in their attempts to outwit 
the hounds. This is a sport which could 
be carried out in almost every district in 
America, and I have often wondered 
that those who are fond of beagles do 
not go in for it, as weasels are to be met 
with where rabbits or other game are 
scarce. If my readers have patience to 
follow me through the twists and turns 
of a run, they will get some little in- 
sight into a sport which is to be by no 
means despised. 

It is a bright April morning when 
we join the Master with five couples of 
beagles and two couples of terriers, and 
we jog along the road to our starting 
point—a rough and scattered’ patch of 
wood, situated amongst some _ grass 
fields. Passing through the said fields 
on the way to the covert, hounds sud- 
denly throw their tongues by a hay- 
stack, and then dash merrily off across 
the grass—jumping a couple of high 
stone walls as they go. Beyond the last 
wall they stream along down a wet and 
sloping stretch of ground, finally cross- 
ing a small stream and coming to a 
check at a rough moorland road, not far 
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from another small covert. The Master 
arriving on the scene soon puts the lit- 
tle pack on the line again, and they 
jump out of the road into the adjoining 
field, running hard in the direction of the 
covert. 

For some distance they carry the line 
round the boundary of the wood; then 
suddenly dash into the covert, and de- 
spite the fact that there are numerous 
rabbits in the underbrush, they stick to 
the line of their stoat and carry it on 
right through the plantation. Out into 
the open they run—the scent evidently 
improving as they go—and for a mile or 
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Keeping in the thickest part of the 
hedge, and slipping in and out like an 
eel, our stoat keeps ahead of the pack, 
until the hedgerow becom « thinner and 
more open. Running alung a short 
stretch of rail fence, the stoat gains a 
few yards, as the pack is checked for an 
instant. They soon pick up the trail 
again, however, and lower down, as our 
quarry attempts to bolt across an open 
corner of the field, the hounds have him 
and the Wo!-whoop! is sounded, after 
a run of two hours and a half over near- 
ly 4 miles of country. 

For those who love hunting and the 








A STOAT 
Drawn from life by the Author. 


RUNNING BEFORE THE HOUNDS. 





more they get over the ground at a sur- 
prising pace, necessitating our cutting 
corners to enable us to keep up with 
them. 

Running downWards towards the low 
ground, they finally mark their quarry 
to ground in a hole beneath one of the 
hedges, and soon the terriers have him 
on the move again. After a good deal 
of hard work on the part of both men 
and terriers, our stoat is once more 
forced to run for his life. An exciting 
hunt along the hedgerow is the result— 
our quarry trying every dodge possible 
to evade his pursuers. 


cry of hounds, I can thoroughly recom- 
mend this sport. Although the quarry 
is but an ignoble specimen of the genus 
vermin, it yet affords a capital run, and 
after a successful hunt, terminating in 
a kill, one feels thoroughly satisfied with 
the work of the hounds and also with 
the manceuvres of the little beast which 
has afforded sport to both the pack and 
its followers. Such runs help to rid the 
country of a vicious game destroyer, 
which is a pest to the preserves, and so 
the sport does good in more ways than 
one, and, as nreviously mentioned, it can 
be carried on all the year round. 
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How Stuart Allison of the American Yacht “Saranac” Saved the British 
Troop Ship “ Barracouta.” 


By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 


HE line of ancestry of Elsa Gra- 
ham was a line of shining swords 
that flashed in the sun of Flodden 

Field and the flare of the torches of 
Glencoe—swords that had followed the 
Cross of St. George around the world 
for centuries full of fearless deeds, 
swords of men of loyal hearts and 
sometimes bigot zeal, but men that died 
exultant for their cause. 

She knew them all, this princess of 
a sordid age; their loyalty, their splen- 
did faith, their passions, and something 
of their bigotry were hers; her beauty 
was the glorious flowering of a noble 
race, and as Allison watched her mood- 
ily from his seat abaft the mainmast of the Saranac, the 
flash of the ancestral blades seemed to play across the space 
between them. What was in his soul he had never dared 
to put into speech; she had told him, in their frank com- 
panionship, her love of fearless men, and the story of how 
her sister’s husband, Lieutenant Chetwynd of the Second 
Queens, had won the Victoria Cross, she recounted with a 
ring of pride in her voice that lifted her ideals far above his opportunities. Some- 
times, when she raised her eyes from a book or revery to meet his own, he 
seemec to win a glimpse of her inner soul, and his heart felt nerved to impossible 
things by the friendly witchery of her smile. To Allison’s sister, her lifelong 
friend, she had said, and the words had been repeated to him under many promises 
of secrecy: ‘“ When I find and know the man worthy in brave deeds to win a 
daughter of the House of Montrose, and when I see in his eyes the question that 
he may spare himself the asking, then shall I wear upon my breast the red rose 
that I never yet have worn.” And Stuart Allison, who was certainly not brave 
enough to ask her to marry him, in the face of this rather-medizval romanticism, 
felt that his ownership of the palatial Saranac and a dozen tramp steamers, not 
even his college honors or his reputation sans reproche, would stand him in stead 
in this his hour of need as would a single iron cross or the scars of a desperate 
victory. “ What chance,” he asked himself, “ for a fellow to shine so handicapped 
with the fruits of peace?” Yet he felt that he was equal to the deeds of other 
men: he stretched out his strong right arm and gazed reflectively on the hand 
that had never held a sword, and imagined himself in Athos’ place, defying the 
three with ready steel. And then he smiled, a little grimly perhaps, and, going 
softly to Elsa’s side, joined in her quiet watching of the sea. 

The night was still and warm, with dimly burning stars and crescent moon 
reflected in a myriad of oily waves. The sails of the yacht were filled with an idle 
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breeze and under her bows the water 
broke into phosphorescent streams, flow- 
ing gently aft and far astern in a spread- 
ing glow that was indeed the 


‘‘Lustrous pallor of a passing day.’’ 


Not far away a school of dolphins set 
all aglow with their gambols a little 
patch. of the darkened sea, and from 
time to time the serpules in indolent and 
graceful curves made tiny pyrographs 
that glowed with hidden meaning until 
they faded far astern. 

The Saranac had stopped at Nassau for 
Miss Graham and her mother and her 
sister, Mrs. Chetwynd, and was to make 
a short call at the Bermudas. Mrs. 
Chetwynd there expected to find many 
friends among the garrison, and as Alli- 
son stood by Elsa quietly, he heard his 
guests talking with interest of their 
plans. Some of the party were in the 
main saloon and their voices came faintly 
from below. One of these was Captain 
Lee of the Fusiliers, on leave—an old 
friend of Allison’s but one whom he 
feared as a dangerous rival since Elsie 
Graham had come on board. With Alli- 
son he had been on a two months cruise, 
and the latter knew that his stories of 
adventure in India-and Africa would 
make him heroic in the eyes of the girl 
beside him. He would have given her 
the yacht to know what she was think- 
ing, and had the idea seriously in his 


mind when a blazing meteor lit the sky’ 


ahead with a glare that made her shrink 
against him instinctively for protection. 
It was some excuse for the fact that his 
arm was found presently about her and 
that her hand was prisoner in his while 
the great trail of the meteor spread into 
the west and broke into a final display 
of fiery fragments close above the sea. 
In the strange bright light Elsa looked 
with a sudden glance into Allison’s eyes, 
and he felt her tremble pitifully as she 
drew her hand away and put her fingers 
very gently to her lips in mute appeal 
for silence on his part. She had told 
him too much with her eyes and had 


seen too much in his, but with apparent 
calm they walked slowly aft and she dis- 
appeared for the night, leaving him to 
walk the deck till the dawn came out of 
the red and sultry east. 

When at last he went below, a look 
at the barometer showed him that it had 
fallen half an inch in the night. Leaving 
word with the watch to call him in case 
of any sudden change, he slept for a 
couple of hours, when he was roused by 
the steward with word that Mr. Soren- 
son, the sailing master, wanted him on 
deck. The barometer now stood at 
29.70, another drop of 3 tenths being 
ominously apparent. He found Soren- 
son getting everything snug for a blow 
and bending the heavy canvas in place 
of the fair-weather sails he had sent 
below. 

The sea was calm and the air like 
steam in the red light of the risen sun. 
In this there was little to arouse the 
doubts of a landsman; but as the boats 
were lashed and the hatches battened 
down, there was something in all this 
orderly work that reminded Elsa, as she 
came from below, of stories she had 
heard of preparations for battle on an 
iron-clad. She saw Allison carefully 
examine an axe that hung in cleats upon 
the mainmast; she may not have been 
afraid, but the vision of the yacht hove 
down by a tiger-like leap of storm and 
sea brought also the picture of the gleam 
of the axe among the weather shrouds 
and the wreck and crash of the spars and 
stays that alone could save the ship. 
In it all there was something like the 
sanding of the cruiser’s decks, while as 
yet the enemy was a speck upon the edge 
of the sea. She remembered then the 
stories she had heard from Allison of 
long and tedious battles with the gales 
of Labrador and the “ roaring forties ” 
and it dawned upon her that in these 
were no coward’s tasks. And at last, 
as he came toward her, the smile with 
which she greeted him was one that he 
never forgot—for in her eyes was some- 
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thing of solicitude and trust he had not 
seen in them before. 

Just after eight bells, while the sea 
was still with a brooding calm but roll- 
ing away to the north and west in a 
long ground-swell, all hands were called 
to shorten sail. In ten minutes the ‘jib, 
foresail and mainsail, reduced to their 
smallest size possible, were the only 
ones out of the stops. The glass had 
“ ducked ” again, as Lee explained to the 
anxious passengers as they were hur- 
ried below, and although to most of 
them there seemed no reason for leaving 
the deck, Miss Allison, who had joined 
the Saranac at Havana, made it plain 
that her brother knew what was best for 
them. 

At 10 o’clock the air cleared suddenly 
in the south and east, and in place of a 
murky and dull obscurity could now be 
seen a line of white that swept across 
the ocean towards the yacht like a flock 
of snowy birds. As the squall came on, 
the sound of its wrath was like the noise 
of a coming train; but when it pounced 
at last upon the Saranac, as an eagle 
swoops upon its prey, not all its dismal 
howl and clatter nor the leap of furious 
waves above the bows could for an in- 
stant turn her from defiance of its rage. 
Lying as close as she could be held in 
the teeth of the gale, she met the wrath- 
ful attacks of sea and wind with a steady 
helm, and although at times a more suc- 
cessful wave would break triumphantly 
over the bows and roll in torrents aft, 
there was no damage done the ship. 

Until long in the afternoon the schooner 
fought with a smudge of drifting rain 
and spray that hid the surrounding 
ocean like a cloud. At 4 o’clock the 
wind hauled into the S.W. and the 
weather cleared, though the gale still 
screamed in the rigging and the sea ran 
high and strong. At sunset the Saranac 
was again headed toward Bermuda and 
raced all night before the storm with 
scanty sail and flooded decks. 

At midnight, as Allison held the wheel 
alone, Elsa Graham came up from the 
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cabin in a borrowed sou’wester and oil- 
skin coat. The roar of the wind and 
sea made her voice inaudible, and for a 
few minutes she came and stood by his 
side and watched the plunging motion 
of the ship. The light of the binnacle 
was in her face and Allison could see in 
her eyes that she at last realized some- 
thing of the task of the men that “go 
down to the sea in ships.” Eyes like 
hers make speech sometimes a vain and 
useless thing, and as she turned to go 
and looked into his face, Allison read in 
them a tribute that she had no need to 
put in words. 

At dawn they were all on deck, for 
the Gibbs Hill light had been in sight 
since 4 a. m. As the daylight slowly 
grew, a large steamer about three miles 
away was seen to be in trouble, with her 
ensign flying at half-mast from the main 
gaff. The storm was still heavy and at 
times she was shut from view as the 
yacht dipped into the trough of the sea. 
It was hardly yet light enough for ves- 
sels to be signalled at the St. George’s 
station, and Allison turned the yacht 
from her course in the hope that he 
might render assistance. In a few min- 
utes the Saranac was close under the lee 
of the steamer—as close as was safe in 
the heavy cross sea running. They were 
then about six miles east of St. David’s 
Head, with a fresh gale yet blowing 
from the north. 

The name of the steamer, the Barra- 
couta, was easily discernible, and it was 
seen that her decks were crowded with 
soldiers in red uniforms and that there 
were also many women and children on 
board, the vessel apparently being a 
transport. She was at least a 2,000-ton 
ship, and in her company the yacht 
looked like a jolly-boat. Besides the en- 
sign at half-mast, the vessel was flying 
a signal for a pilot, and after a careful 
search with the glass a long yellow gig, 
close to the shore, could be seen coming 
out under small three-cornered sails. 
This was undoubtedly the pilot boat, 
so anxiously awaited by the disabled 
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steamer—the sound of her pumps and 
the steady streams of water from her 
sides giving proof of her leaky condi- 
tion. All of her boats had been washed 
away or stove and she was badly bat- 
tered and bore every evidence of a hard 
experience with the weather. It still 
being impossible to talk through a speak- 
ing trumpet, signals were put into use, 
and after a few minutes’ work with the 
code the following facts were learned. 
The Barracouta had sprung a leak in a 
gale ten days before and two of her pro- 
peller blades had been smashed, proba- 
bly by collision with a floating wreck. 
She was now out of coal, having 
scarcely enough to last an hour; her 
pumps were barely able to keep her from 
sinking and she could not float 30 min- 
utes after the fires went out. The lives 
of all on the ship, possibly excepting a 
few who might be taken off by the yacht, 
depended upon promptly getting a pilot, 
and the one in sight might be too late. 
As the Saranac’s people heard the story 
and realized that several hundred people 
were in desperate danger, their excite- 
ment became intense; everybody wanted 
to know what Allison thought of their 
chances for being saved, but he told 
them to watch for the pilot-boat, the only 
source of relief, and added: “If she 
can get a pilot and make the Checquered 
Buoy in Five Fathom Hole without 
delay, she may be able to cross the bar 
and enter St. George’s harbor, as she 
is light of draught and the tide is ex- 
actly right. The chann! into St. 
George’s is hard to make, but there is 
no other anchorage in shallow water 
that she can reach in an hour. If I could 
be on board of her I would, as a last 
resort, think of taking her in myself, 
for I have piloted the Saranac out and 
in half a dozen times in the last three 
years.” 

As he continued to watch the little 
boat in-shore, he was aware that Elsa 
was beside him, and although she was 
silent he felt her presence was the best 
proof of her confidence. As he watched 


the wallowing steamer in her struggle 
with the storm, he felt her hand upon 
his arm and turned to see her looking 
anxiously in the direction of the pilot 
gig. She had been Icoking at it with 
her marine glasses and was sure that it 
had capsized or that some accident had 
occurred. It took but a moment to prove 
her fears correct: the gig was about 
two miles from the yacht, inside the 
shoals, and as it tossed from wave to 
wave the crew could be seen clinging 
to its keel. A large sail-boat, which had 
just appeared off St. David’s Head, now 
changed its course to render assistance, 
and as no other boats had been seen it 
flashed upon them that any help for the 
foundering ship would certainly be too 
late. For a moment only Allison stood 
in doubt; then he called the quartermas- 
ter and a minute later he signaled the 
steamer: “ Steer West by North.” Mean- 
while Allison went aloft and made sure 
that no help could possibly reach the ves- 
sel in time; then he came down and took 
a thoughtful survey of the situation be- 
fore his next move. 

The great transport, loaded with the 
soldiers and their families, with her flags 
at half-mast and her tattered jack call- 
ing hopelessly for a pilot, with floods of 
water pouring tike life-blood from her 
sides, a helpless hulk in the rush and 
whirl of the unsatiated storm, was to 
him the most pitiful and appealing sight 
he had ever seen. He knew that the 
water in the hold was almost up to the 
fires and that immediate help was her 
only chance. Sixty minutes’ coal sup- 
ply! only sixty minutes! He turned to 
Elsa and took both her hands—for a mo- 
ment only—in his, and hurried below, 
leaving her trembling and filled with 
what she afterward described as exultant 
fear. He had spoken a few words to the 
quartermaster as he passed him, and as 
quickly as willing hands could work an- 
other signal was flying from the mast- 
head of the yacht. It had hardly flapped 
in the gale a dozen times, before a great 
cheer came across the water from the 
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steamer—a cheer that in its sudden out- 
burst showed the tension released by the 
first indication of hope and that swept 
from one end of the ship to the other. 
And on board the Saranac every one, 
looking aloft at the signal that seemed 
to mean so much to the other vessel, 
asked, “‘ What does it mean?” 

“Stand by for a Pilot,’ the quarter- 
master said; “Mr. Allison is going on 
board the steamer, if he-can.” 

As they heard his words and realized 
what they meant, their faces were white 
as they looked across the tumult of 
wrathful waves in which no boat could 
live a minute; and Elsa, who knew all 
that was in that sudden clasping of her 
hands, clung to the rigging with her 
heart full of strange emotions. She saw 
as in a vision the reckless rush of the 
battle-field—the ice-bound ships in Arc- 
tic wastes—the lone explorers in the sav- 
age wildernesses of the world; fire and 
sword and savagery had never turned 
these men of whom she had been so 
proud, but what were they, whose pas- 
sions and fierce ambitions had led them 
on, to this man who in the hour of dan- 
ger to others took his life into his own 
hands as a duty to his fellow man? 

Allison came on deck again in a mo- 
ment in an ordinary bathing suit and 
went at once to the waist of the yacht, 
where a rope ladder had been hung over 
the side. His face showed no anxiety, 
but as he passed by his sister he stopped 
and kissed her—more than once—with- 
out a word. Of all the others he took 
no heed, but Elsa Graham felt with a 
sense of pride and gratitude that he had 
already told her all that a man of his 
kind need say. 

The ships were about two hundred 
feet apart—as near as they could safely 
be—when Allison went over the side and 
clung for a moment to the ladder. The 
cheer that came to his ears grew into a 
strong cry of encouragement full of hope 
as he leaped far out like a diver from his 
ship. The whirl of the sea closed over 
him as if he had been weighted with a 
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shot, and the cheers were still, even 
when he came in sight again on the crest 
of a white-capped wave. That a man 
could live in such a smother and crush 
of angry seas was almost too much to 
hope, but in the suspense that held them 
watching for the end of a fight that 
meant for so many life or death, they 
saw him gaining inch by inch upon the 
ship that now lay rolling viciously. 

On board the Saranac not a sound was 
heard; not even a glance into another’s 
eyes betrayed the tension of their emo- ., 
tions, but when. Allison’s sister felt Elsa 
Graham at hersige their hands involun- 
tarily came together in a sympathy that 
they fully understood. At last, as the 
swimmer came near enough to the Bar- 
racouta to clutch at the ladder swung 
over the side at the point of his ap- 
proach, a growing cheer was silenced as 
he missed in his attempt and the ship 
rolled away from him far above his out- 
stretched hand. From the yacht he 
seemed like a pigmy at the base of a 
hopeless precipice, so high above his 
head did the great black sides of the 
vessel tower; but as she came wallow- 
ing back, down, down, down came the 
battered rail, and out of the merciless 
waters, as she began her upward roll, 
Allison was lifted into sight upon the 
ladder, to which he clung for a minute 
motionless as he gasped for breath. A 
few moments later he reached the deck 
and was surrounded by an excited group 
who put him into a great-coat and placed 
on his head a gold-banded colonel’s cap 
that made him a conspicuous person as 
he went to take his place as pilot upon 
the bridge. 

As the smoke once more began to pour 
from the funnels and the steamer swung 
slowly into the course for the harbor, the 
ragged jack at the fore came down and a 
knot of bunting rose in its stead—break- 
ing out as it touched the truck into the 
Stars and Stripes, in recognition of the 
nationality of the Saranac and her owner. 
As the vessel gathered steerage way the 
band of the regiment on board was mus- 
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tered aft and the notes of the Interna- 
tional Hymn thrilled the hearts of all 
with exultant hope. 

Allison always afterwards said that 
his trial began when, in obedience to his 
orders, the great ship swerved from side 
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tom before help could reach her people. 
In the leap of the waves that had fought 
his attempts to board the Barracouta, 
had been only the certainty of a personal 
danger: now almost a thousand lives 
depended upon his tact and skill. As a 
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‘*He turned to Elsa and took both her hands in his.’’ 





to side along the tortuous channel be- 
yond the bar, over which she passed with 
perhaps a hand’s breadth space beneath 
her keel. -To err in the course, with the 
sea coming fierce astern, would have 
sent the water-logged vessel to the bot- 


last resort, he would have grounded the 
ship close under the lee of the fort at the 
harbor entrance; but as she came into 
smoother water, a wild-eyed darkey 


pushed away from the shore in a tossing 
boat, alone, and succeeded in climbing on 
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board—Benjamin Brangman, Queen’s 
Pilot, and certainly, to Allison, a man 
and a brother. Allison had saved the 
lives; the pilot, as the former did not 
scruple to admit, probably saved the ship, 
which came to anchor off Ordnance 
Island‘a few minutes later, after dodging 
several invisible shoals. 

It was an hour later when the Saranac, 
having received a pilot and escorted by 
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Her Majesty's sloop Somerset, rounded 
to near the transport. As _ Allison 
boarded his own launch to rejoin the 
Saranac, he saw the gunboat showing 
the Stars and Stripes forward, and 
through the smoke of her cannon as she 
fired a national salute of 21 guns, he 
saw Elsa Graham, immaculate in white, 
with a strange, glad look upon her face 
and a red rose on her breast. 


HOUSE-BOATING ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


By E. K. STEDMAN. 


NDOUBTEDLY Noah was the 
first person who _ popularized 
house-boating. Since his day and 

age this craft has undergone little change 
and that merely in dimensions and ac- 
commodations. As a means of shelter, 
avoiding as it does the necessity of pitch- 
ing camp every night, the house-boat of 
the Northern Mississippi is the luxury 
par excellence of a down-stream journey. 
In thus writing I speak for the shanty 
house-boat pure and simple, whose sole 
means of locomotion depends on the cur- 
rent of the river. This house-boat is 
and always will be a shanty on a hull; 
its size and furnishings may be simple 
or lavish, according to the pleasure and 
purse of the owner. 

The Northern Mississippi has always 
been an ideal house or shanty boat stream 
and all towns or cities of any size along 
its course possess a suburb called Shanty- 
boat Town, inhabited by house-boaters 
who have stopped in their nomadic float- 
ings and tied up for a rest. It is a float- 
ing population and fluctuates, the same 
as any other nomadic class, for reasons 
best known to itself. 

In the summertime you will find house- 
boats all along the northern river—some 
of the occupants fishing, clamming, 
paper-hanging or sign-painting as a 
means of livelihood. Among them will 
be found all classes of people, but for 
the most part I am afraid the out-and- 


out house-boater—the man who lives in 
his craft the year round—is a shiftless, 
half lazy individual who, for the most 
part harmless, nevertheless is not an or- 
nament to any state of modern culture 
or civilization. But when it comes to 
enjoying life—to getting down to the 
simplicity of existence and never know- 
ing the harsh words of boss or com- 
mander—this class of house-boaters cer- 
tainly leads an enviable life. The waters, 
woods and air feed and clothe the house- 
boat man; fishing or clamming in sum- 
mer, trapping in the fall and winter, 
taking toll of the game in season (and 
sometimes out), getting his fuel from 
the drift-wood along shore, taking his 
meals hit or miss as the spirit moves 
him, caring naught for the busy world, 
frenzied markets or money panics, he 
indeed leads an uneventful life that even 
Thoreau might envy. 

In the fall, as the frosts touch the 
leaves and the wild-fowl begin to ap- 
pear, the majority of these people pull 
up anchor and float with the current until 
they are beyond the touch of snow and 
ice. Floating by day and tying up along 
shore at night, they follow the course 
of the old stream and eventually land at 
Cairo, Memphis, Vicksburg or some 


other Southern port where they spend 
the winter, even as our millionaires hie 
to Florida when Boreas roars around 
Working 


Fifth Ave. or La Salle St. 
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their way north again in the spring as 
best they can, they are soon housed in 
a new shanty boat, ready to repeat the 
performance year after year, as the life 
has certain fascinations of its own that 
are not easily denied. So much for the 
confirmed house-boater. But then there 
are some others. 

You want to take a trip down this 
river. You do not care to go in row- 
boats, as you will have to pitch tent every 
night ; you do not want to go in a motor 
boat or launch for the same or other 
reasons. The house-boat method appeals 
to you. How shall you proceed? 

The first essential is a house-boat. 
This can be purchased cheap at second- 
hand or in a dilapidated condition as to 
shanty at such towns as Dubuque, La 
Crosse, Winona or any up-river city in 
the suburb before mentioned. After se- 
curing one—and you will do well to ex- 
amine the hull closely, as on the strength, 
soundness and water-tightness of that 
depend the final outcome of your pleasure 
trip—an outlay of from $10 to $25 in 
lumber, nails and building paper will 
make your shanty as warm and cosy as 
one could desire. , This is the cheap way. 
The next plan is to have one built to 
order. This would cost from $75 to 
$200, according to dimensions. For the 
latter figure you can get one built that 
would meet all requirements. It would 
be divided into three or four compart- 
ments—one for cooking, one for eating, 
one for sleeping and one for lounging. 
The inside arrangements could be tricked 
out with furniture and bric-a-brac, ac- 
cording to one’s individual tastes and 
financial condition. At an additional ex- 
pense of $50 one can put a gasoline 
motor in the house-boat, which will ren- 
der the same a slow up-stream craft, and 
he will then not have to depend on cur- 
rents to get him there; for be it known 
there are days when the wind is adverse 
and on such days one has to tie up to 
the bank until the wind shifts; some 
house-boats are also provided with sails, 
but this is unusual, as a big wind shift- 
ing suddenly would be apt to make the 
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house-boat turn turtle. In equipping for 
this cruise you can use a full-sized cook 
stove, bed, mattress, table, chairs, etc., 
using regular house furnishings and 
making it comfortable and more home 
like; you can build cupboards for your 
dishes, hooks for your cooking utensils, 
lockers for supplies and clothes, racks 
for guns and rods, shelves for your fa- 
vorite books, and all this extra material 
you can pick up from stray boards, cap- 
tured floating down-stream or along the 
river bank. This will make you a regu- 
lar den which will grow dearer and 
fonder as the waters recede astern and 
the woods and waters contribute to your 
desires and happiness. A small boat 
should always be used with the house- 
boat, as one can land and get supplies 
or fuel while the current is bearing the 
house-boat along at a regular speed of 
about four miles an hour; when supplies 
have been secured you can soon catch 
up again, as a small boat propelled by 
muscular arms going with the current 
is travelling some in comparison to your 
floating home. 

I know two men who are in a partner- 
ship business in a small up-river town 
who take turns about at work and play: 
one runs the business one year, while 
the other spends his time as he likes 
best ; they change places with each other 
on January Ist of each year and always 
during the spring, summer and _ fall 
months you will find the fellow whose 
year it is to play living in a house-boat 
at some place on the stream north of 
the Mason and Dixon line. They are 
nowhere near so rich as Rockefeller, but 
they would not trade the house-boat year 
for all of Rockefeller’s wealth under 
Rockefeller conditions. But to get back 
to our house-boat. Equipped as already 
outlined, you would have a house-boat 
that would be a floating cottage or pal- 
ace as you made it. Some of the up- 
river house-boats are fitted out lavishly. 
The Lamb and Young boats of Clinton, 
the Van Zandt boat of La Crosse and 
the Weyerhauser boat of St. Paul having 
furnishings valued at from $10,000 up, 
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with full-grown steamboats to tow them 
from place to place; and the fact that 
these boats are up and down the North- 
ern Mississippi from the time the ice 
goes out until it closes again, is sufficient 
evidence that there is some charm in 
this manner of vacation. Russell Gard- 
nier of St. Louis has an expensive house 
steam-boat that I had the pleasure of 
examining at close range with the owner 
one day. If there was anything left for 
that man to desire I cannot imagine what 
it would be—unless, yea, a little more 
simplicity and less of the splendor would 
suit the most of us; but he has got to 
get rid of his wealth somehow and he 
has certainly hit on a most pleasant way, 
even if he is not trying to outdo Brew- 
ster’s Millions. Mr. Gardnier spends 
most of his time cruising in Southern 
rivers and bayous, so we do not see him 
often on the Northern river. 

The ideal time for this trip is in Sep- 
tember, October and November. After 
the frosts have come, when the mosqui- 
tos and other insects have passed their 
stage of activity, there is a crimpy touch 
in the sharp morning’s air; black bass 
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are biting good at the wing dams; ducks 
and other water-fowl are migrating. It 
is the time for going South and the 
house-boater always goes South with the 
migrating birds.. Starting from St. Paul, 
La Crosse, Dubuque, Savanna, or any 
other up-river city, you can stock up 
with a fair line of supplies and float with 
the current as far as you like. You can 
hunt, fish and trap by the way, eat of 
your own game and fish, trade your sur- 
plus for supplies, sell your fur at the 
end of the trip, and maybe write a story 
of the cruise, illustrated with views taken 
en route that are sure to make interest- 
ing reading. You will see the great 
river in all its moods and be hand in 
hand with fish, fur and fowl. You can 
cook your own meals, make your own 
beds, cut your own fuel and acknowledge 
no man master. It is a trip worth while 
and the only thing I really know against 
it is that it breeds a fever: known as 
House-boatis that recurs with fatal reg- 
ularity every fall with the turning of the 
leaves. Once tasted, that call cannot be 
denied. 


BALLAD OF THE “NO KETCHUM” TROUT. 


By JOE CONE. 


Dedicated to Newton Newkirk—Humorist, Fisherman and ‘:Story”’ Teller. 


Down in the good old State of Maine—you all know where I mean— 
Where glist’ning lakes are always: blue and hills are always green, 
’Tis said there dwell some cunning trout; their fancy Latin name 


I scarce can tell, but this I know: 


They’re known to local fame 


As “Red Spot”’ trout, and oftentimes—I tell this same to you— 
The queer-like word of ‘“‘damn” appears before the other two. 
They breed and swim and live and die in wild-edged “Allen Pond,” 
And local wizards say there’s none in ary lake beyond. 


Be as it may, I cannot say; I swear this same to you: 

I’ve never seen them, in or out—the which is very true 

Of other men of truth and worth, one whom I have in mind, 
A noble, knightly fisherman—a true Waltonic kind. 

‘Twas he who packed his roomy grip one day of yester-year 
(And many kinds of eatables and drinkables were there) 

And with a snag of tackle bright and baits a goodly batch, 
He hied himself to Allen Pond “No Ketchum”’ trout to catch. 


And did he venture thus alone into this lonely spot? 
Ah, no! He wisely took along his good man “ Friday’’—not 
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To help him land a mighty fish, but lug his traps galore, 

And cook his meals and keep the wolf far from the lone camp door. 

Full mile on mile they journeyed o’er the roughest roads in Maine, 
(Poor Friday’s feet were wet and sore, his heart bowed down with pain), 
Till nightfall touched the mountain peaks, when by the shore they found 
‘“‘No Ketchum Camp’’—the only shack for many miles around. 


Night done, and fraught with all the miseries of hell— 
Mosquitoes, rats and animals too numerous to tell— 

This mighty angler, well equipped, embarked from Allen’s shores, 
Most calmly seated in the stern—poor Friday at the oars. 

And then began the greatest fight that history records— 

If there were greater I have ne’er beheld the same, milords— 

A fight of patience, suffering, endeavor day by day, 

With naught to show except a pair of anglers old and gray! 


Did suns come up and sink again, and days drag slowly by, 

Did ev’ry tempting bait descend, from crocodile to fly; 

Did ev’ry method be employed known to the angling set, 

And yet, the days they came and went, and yet and yet and yet. 
The sun beat down, with murd’rous heat, upon the glassy lake; 
Grim-visaged sat the anglers there within that awful bake. 

Midst howling storm or fearful heat they sat in sad repose, 
While down below No Ketchum trout just fingered at their nose. 


The Capting swore and tore his hair—what little hair he had!— 
And vowed he’d stay until he’d hooked a darned Red Spot. Egad! 
All night he dreamed of them and tossed about in troubled sleep; 
All day he talked of them, until poor Friday had to weep 

And beg for mercy, and at last feign illness with the hope 

The Capting would desert a cause with which he could not cope. 
And by and by, provisions gone, and bait exhausted quite, 

They crept, bedraggled, wet and sore, back to the earth and light. 


They crept, I say, from dark to light, and bade a weak Good-bye 
To Allen Pond, where it is said the mighty Red Spots lie. 

The lie, I think, lies somewhere else—upon the tongue of one 
Who sent abroad the false report, as he had surely done, 

That fish reside within those depths. I tell you frankly now 

It won’t be safe for me to meet the rascal, anyhow. 

There’s murder in my kindly heart—more murder, I confess, 
Than there are fish in Allen Pond of any kind, I guess! 


x x * ad * x x 


Full many moons have passed since then; the Capting fishes still, 
But not in Allen Pond, milords, and Friday never will. 

Although surrounded here with joy, that nightmare will arise 
And bring a shudder through his frame and moisture to his eyes. 
And he has writ an epitaph he wishes might be hung 

From shore to shore o’er Allen Pond and be forever sung: 
“Flere lie the hopes of anglers two who trusted all mankind ; 

Who thought that they knew how to fizh—Alas! Alas! how blind! 
Flere also lie No Ketchum trout—Red Spots, as some persist; 

Here also ought to lie the man who says these trout exist!” 











FROM RATON TO SANTA FE. 
A PEDESTRIAN TOUR THROUGH NEW MEXICO IN THE EARLY EIGHTIES. 
By M. C. SKEEL. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I, 


See see ae HEN I told my herder that 
I was going on foot through 
a portion of country with 
which he had once been 
very familiar, he looked at 
me with an expression in 
which astonishment strug- 
gled with contempt. 

“ Goin’ to hoof it over the mountings 
from Ratoon to Santy Fé?”’ 

“ That’s the plan.” 

“Nobody with yer an’ yer picter-box 
fer company? Tired of livin’ ?” 

“ Not particularly.” 

“Well, you'll find plenty of ways of 
crossing the Big Divide. Mounting lions 
and grizzlies, Greasers and mean whites. 
Say! You'll give me Don Carlos to re- 
member ye by, won’t ye? Put it in your 
will.” (Don Carlos was a favorite sheep- 
dog.) 

“T’ll tell the folks he’s yours, if the 
Greasers or the grizzlies get me. And 
now, Bailey, you used to know that quar- 
ter pretty well. What’s the best trail 
over?” 

But Bailey either didn’t know or de- 
clined to take any responsibility. “ Trail? 
Humph! You kin make one as you go 
along. Yes, you kin ask when ye git 
thar, and mind plaguey well who ye ask 
likewise.” 

The dark hints and prophecies of evil 
that he threw out from that time on did 
not affect me in the least. I had spent 
several years on the Kansas prairies and 
longed for a glimpse of the mountains. 
Moreover, this was my only season of 
comparative leisure. 

After reaching Raton and transacting 
the business that originally sent me there, 





I looked about for a pack pony. Nearly 
all the worthless, broken-down equine 
trash in the place was offered me, war- 
ranted sound, and at two or three times 
their real value. Therefore, I gave up 
the pony for the present and left Raton 
on foot, carrying my rifle and camera, 
one bright cool morning toward the last 
of November. 

I knew that off to the southeast some- 
where lay the ranch of a friend and ac- 
cordingly struck out in that direction on 
a trail leading toward Old Baldy moun- 
tain. The country was brown and bare, 
strewn with lava rock, black and porous. 
To the east and south were queer, de- 
tached mountains, the main chain lying 
off to the west. After crossing the head- 
waters of the Canadian (here little more 
than a large spring) a cloud of dust 
ahead was accounted for when I passed 
a long string of freight wagons, each 
drawn by four or five mule teams—the 
teamster riding the wheeler and using a 
single line. 

At sundown I fell in with a Mexican 
herder, guiding his sheep down from the 
foothills, but could get no information 
from him as to where I was or where 
I wanted to go, as he knew no English 
and I no Spanish. Believing, however, 
that his sheep were probably part of my 
friend’s herd, I walked on with him, the 
sheep evidently following a trail to which 
they were accustomed. Suddenly they 


came to a halt and turned back in con- 
fusion; the herder and I hurried round 
on either side, to find a sheep freshly 
killed—probably by a mountain lion. 

A few logs, piled up like a pen and 
covered with bark, proved to be the Mex- 
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ican’s camping place. He invited me by 
signs to share it and as it was late I 
decided to do so. We divided the sup- 
per preparations: he kindled the fire; I 
brought water from a nearby spring and 
ground the coffee. Then I held the skil- 
let of tallow (into which he had dropped 
small squares of mutton) over the fire, 
while he mixed tortillas, which were af- 
terward fried in the same fat. Our tea 
service was made from bark. During 
supper I learned quite a number of Span- 
ish words and he some English ones. 
Later another Mexican joined us—plainly 
an old friend of my host’s, for their 
tongues rattled in most lively fashion. 
Wrapping my blanket about me, I lay 
down in the pen and dozed off, lulled by 
queer, melancholy Mexican songs that 
the two sang together outside. In the 
morning I took a very cordial leave of 
my host, whose feelings I unfortunately 
hurt by offering pay for my night’s lodg- 
ing. 

The next day’s search for my friend 
proving unsuccessful, I spent the night 
with another herder—this time an Ameri- 
can and in my friend’s employ. “ You'll 
find S. pretty badly cut up,” the herder 
told me; “ he’s been bluffed.” 

“ Bluffed ” is plains English for jilted. 
A bachelor myself, I placed little stress 
on my friend’s misfortune, until I found 
him looking 10 years older and more 
dejected than a man has any right to be 
over a faithless woman. At least that 
was my opinion then; the opinion may 
not have changed, but my experience has 
been enlarged. 

S. urged me to give up my proposed 
trip, alleging that it would be unsafe so 
late in the season; but after bidding him 
Good-bye I started on toward the Cajfion- 
Largo country. The first day’s travel 


was through a long reach of pine for- 
est and over several outlying spurs; the 
night’s stop was at a small outpost store, 
where I bought a pair of blankets, a 
skillet, some coffee, sugar, bacon and 
flour, that I tied up, knapsack fashion, 
and slung across my shoulders. 


That 
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day’s tramp was over 30 miles of dreary, 
waterless plain, but night found me camp- 
ing by a small stream. In the middle 
of the night, a yell fearfully loud and 
shrill brought me up standing with every 
hair on end. It was not repeated, and, 
assigning the disturbance to a wild-cat, 
I renewed my fire and my sleep. 

Meeting some cowboys the next fore- 
noon, I got from them more explicit di- 
rections than I had yet received, but they 
said I would scarcely be able to reach 
the head of the main cajion that night. 
They were right. At dusk I struck a 
small arroyo, and, following it, came 
sude*nly upon a log house with a neat 
doo1 -yard and flowers and curtains at 
the window. I knew then that I had 
lost my way, for the main cafion was 
uninhabited. A neatly dressed, grey- 
hairec gentleman replied to my knock. I 
had gone too far east by three or four 
miles and he insisted that I should end 
my quest for a camping place then and 
there; the invitation was too cordially 
given to be refused. His family con- 
sisted of his wife and daughter—all three 
well educated and thoroughly well in- 
formed. A dozen different periodicals 
lay on the table ; books were everywhere. 
What had brought them so far from civ- 
ilization—to this wilderness, where they 
could have no possible association with 
peorle of their own social position from 
year’s end to year’s end? 

The explanation was that, having lost 
two children and his home in the Chi- 
cago fire, he and his wife desired to get 
as far from the scene of their bereave- 
ment as possible. He therefore moved to 
New Mexico and had invested some 
money in cattle. In the morning, thanks 
to the careful directions he gave me, I 
found not only the cafion I was looking 
for, but the only feasible trail within 20 
miles that led down to its bed. Near 
the end of the descent I found a pros- 
pector’s shanty; left there my pack and 
with gun and camera began my career 
as artist and explorer. 

There are dozens of these wonderful 
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gorges throughout that country, beside 
which this would sink into insignificance, 
but it was my first cafion and I exam- 
ined it with wonder and admiration. 
Mighty must have been the stream that 
forced its way between those precipitous 
cliffs hundreds of feet high and from half 
a mile to a mile apart at the top. That 
top was solid limestone, 50 or 60 ft. 
thick; then came clay shale with streaks 
of beautiful brown sandstone. In the 
lower end of the cafion were great masses 
of iron ore; along its sides, queer pin- 
nacles of stone, mounds and isolated 
buttes. Its bed was covered with boul- 
ders and sand; small pines and cedars 
grew there and a clear brook of good 
drinking water trickled among the stones. 

I remained in this cafion nearly 3 days, 
sleeping at night in the prospector’s 
cabin, in the open door of which I piled 
logs and boulders as a partial protection 
against cold and any unwelcome visitor. 
The days found me busy with the cam- 
era, and many bits of scenery, rugged as 
if tossed out of primeval chaos, enriched 
my stock of negatives. One afternoon a 
storm of wind and snow made walking 
difficult and picture-taking impossible, 
but that very day I discovered a sort of 
cave, running back at least 50 ft. under 
the rocks. My first impulse was to ex- 
plore it; my second to depart with ex- 
pedition. There were the tracks of im- 
mense feet about the entrance. It was 
probably the den of a large grizzly, 
against which the cowboys had warned 
me in recounting an attempt which they 
had made to capture the gentleman. 
“Yes, sir; he cut the pony nigh in two 
with one stroke of his paw and just 
missed Bob. We got tired of the fun 
then and left.” 

On the 3d day, after many attempts, 
I succeeded in climbing the south wall 
of the cafion, tramped a few miles and 
rounded a ledge of rock, to find myself 
on the edge of what the cattlemen call 
the break-off or drop. I had heard 
much of this peculiar formation and knew 
it at once. I stood on a kind of ledge 
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or wall that extended toward the east as 
far as the eye could reach and which 
continued toward the south, so I was told 
afterward, for a day’s journey. Several 
hundred feet below, almost a sheer de- 
scent, lay vast plains that spread away 
to the southeast till they seemed to meet 
the sky. From my vantage ground I 
could trace the Red River till it became 
a thread of silver in the distance. 

By dint of sliding and falling, I 
scrambled somehow down the cliff, lured 
by the distant river, and the close of day 
found me in a Mexican settlement, going 
from house to house in search of some 
one who could answer a few questions. 
At last a young woman, who mustered 
a word or two of English, directed me 
to a house among the foothills. It proved 
to be a store. The proprietor—a small, 
dark man—talked Spanish so fluently 
with a customer that I felt my errand 
was a fruitless one. The customer de- 
parted and he turned to me. “I don’t 
suppose you can make out my Buckeye, 
any more than the rest of them,” I ven- 
tured. A smile danced over his dark 
face. “ Well,” he said, “I reckon I can 
understand you—I’m from Louisiana.” 
He told me he had worked for 8 years 
on the Bar V Ranch just below on the 
river. Growing tired of ranch life, he 
had taken to himself a Mexican wife and 
set up store and housekeeping at the same 
time. His wife was a mere girl but very 
pretty and both were extremely proud of 
a very small baby. “The Greasers have 
a dance tonight. Wouldn’t you like to 
go?” he asked, after he had answered 
my questions and consented to give me 
lodging. “I expect the Bar V crowd will 
be up. They’re lively fellows.” 

I went. .They were lively fellows. The 
Mexican women—there were no others 
—with their dark eyes and bright rib- 
bons, looked very well. We did not go 
inside, as the dancers filled the room. 
Of course the men had been drinking; 
each tried to out-jump the other—their 
heavy boots striking the floor till you 
wondered the building did not jar down. 
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Each Ilffted his partner high in air as 
he whirled her round and ended the turn 
with a whoop that would have made an 
Indian blush. It was too lively for me. 
We did not stay late and the storekeeper 
and his family shared their room with 
me—they occupying a rude bed, while I 
slept on a pile of skins. 

By following the river up-stream the 
next morning I struck first the mouth of 
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the railroad and an hour’s ride brought 
me to Las Vegas. 

Las Vegas was then half Mexican, 
half American; already becoming known 
as a resort for invalids because of its 
hot springs and equable climate. But it 
needed a long purse to enjoy its bene- 
fits then; possibly there has been some 
reduction in the tremendous charges 
since. A rheumatic acquaintance of mine 
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‘“*During supper I learned quite a number of Spanish words and he some English ones.,"’ 





the cafion, and 10 or 12 miles farther on 
my camp. Spent the rest of the day 
hunting wild turkeys and missing them 
when found. At dawn the next morn- 
ing from the top of the cliffs I looked 
my last at the great ravine—a weird, 
fantastic tangle of shade and deeper 
shadow, queer shapes of stone and spots 
of blackness where grew the stunted 
trees. On the following. day I struck 


who had spent 3 weeks there, on learn- 
ing the amount of his physician’s bill, 
fell helplessly against the wall of his 
room and tendered the man of medicine 
his pocket-book. “ Help yourself, Doc,” 
he said feebly, ‘ but if vou could spare 
me enough to go home on, it would be 
a great convenience. I don’t feel quite 
equal to working my passage yet.” 

I made inquiries of old hunters con- 
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cerning the range of mountains which I 
desired to cross and found a decided una- 
nimity of opinion prevailing among 
them; it was Punch’s advice to those 
about to get married, “ DON’T !” Then 
they agreed that if I was bound to go, 
I must take plenty of ammunition and 
grub and keep a sharp lookout, since 
there were gangs of outlaws who used 
the fastnesses of the mountains as re- 
treats. “The Greasers ’ud skin a man 
for five dollars, and, as for the bad 
whites, Lord! There’s no telling what 
they won't do.” 

A good pack pony was a prime neces- 
sity. I hunted the American part of 
the town over; then took an interpreter 
and ransacked the Mexican part, finding 
that dishonesty and greed were monop- 
olized by neither race, and that, so far 
as horse-flesh was concerned, Truth had 
gone to the deepest bottom of her New 
Mexican well and was likely to stay 
there. In the evening I heard of a hunter 
who had just arrived and was willing to 
sell his pony, as he intended going east. 
I paid only about twice what the beast 
was worth, but it was.sound, strong, sure- 
footed and accustomed to a pack. Mine 
I divided into two parts: one containing 
my camera, plates, two pairs of blankets, 
a wagon cover and a few extra clothes; 


the other, flour, oatmeal, bacon, sugar; 


coffee, skillet, tin plate, cup and pail— 
altogether the pony must have been laden 
with about two-hundredweight. The 
mountain men declared it would be un- 
safe to attempt the trip with less and a 
hazardous venture at best. But, like the 
famous emigrant who labeled his wagon- 
cover “ Pike’s Peak or bust !” I had re- 
solved, “Santa Fé over the mountains 
or —” result indeterminate. Therefore, 
one bright winter morning, carrying my 
rifle, and leading the pony, I turned my 
face toward the Sangre de Cristo Range. 

For several days I tramped over long 
hills and rugged divides, sometimes cross- 
ing beautiful valleys; though these grew 
narrower and their enclosing sides 
steeper as I drew near the main chain. 


* 
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In order to reach a certain pdss over 
the mountains, my way at first led south. 
The leaves of the mountain oak had 
turned beautifully and formed patches of 
color among the dark green of the pines. 
Behind these rose the bold, bare moun- 
tains, destitute of verdure and already 
showing caps of snow. 

One halt that I made was at the Mexi- 
can town of Tacoletta, where I turned 
my camera on the queer, old adobe 
church, for which the priest claimed an 
age of 350 years. In a large square win- 
dow of the gable hung an old Spanish 
bell. Two Mexican women, engaged in 
filling cracks in the walls of the main 
structure with plaster, paused in their 
work and became part of the picture. 
Near this town I bought some corn for 
my pony, paying $2.00 and decided to 
feed him cakes of flour, as it was cheaper 
and he seemed to prefer them. 

At night I camped wherever I could 
find water, wood and grass and slept 
rolled in my blankets near the fire, with 
rifle at my side and hunting knife stuck 
into the ground within reach. I had, 
however, no occasion to use either de- 
fensively. In spite of prophecies, the 
crossing of the range was effected with- 
out adventure and I spent the first night 
on the other side at a Mexican inn. The 

“courtyard was surrounded by a high wall 
having an arched gateway; the inn 
proper contained two rooms—one in 
front used as a store and a large square 
apartment back of this, where all pro- 
cesses of cooking, eating and sleeping 
were carried on. Tin plates were laid 
on a rough pine table, the principal sup- 
per dish being a stew of mutton, beans, 
red peppers and onions, cooked in a big 
iron kettle; we had in addition black 
coffee, goat’s milk and tortillas. At 


night the whole crowd of us—namely, 
three women past middle age, one girl 
of about 18 and two younger, three men 
and three boys lay down on the floor 
on hides that had been rolled up during 
the day and placed about the sides of 
Most of 


the room to be used as seats. 
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the party lost no time in reaching the 
Land of Nod; the largest man (who was 
the landlord and I presume father of the 
children) set up a tremendous nasal solo; 
this became a duet, when the 18-year- 
old daughter joined him with almost 
equal volume. Used to the quiet of the 
mountain, I lay awake and looked out 
of the door, fortunately left open, until 
near morning. This luxury of hotel life 
cost $1.50 for the night. 

About the middle of the next forenoon, 
from the top of a ridge, I looked across 
a broad valley, to see a small stream 
winding through it toward the south and 
recognized the River Pecos. A few 
miles beyond the river I saw a mass of 
ruins, one much higher and larger than 
the others. I reached them at nightfall 
and was sorry I had not halted at the 
river, for the place was a desert. I 
shared my supper with the pony; he ob- 
jected to beans but seemed to relish the 
griddle-cakes. It was not a pleasant 
camping ground. Owls flew hooting 
through the ruins, another night-bird 
gave a purr—something like a cat’s but 
much louder—and the wolves added 
howls in more than sufficient quantity. 
In the morning I explored the ruins and 
afterward photographed them. Plainly 
they were the remains of an Indian com- 
munal village or pueblo. The tallest 
walls standing were at least 25 ft. high 
and from 4 to 8 ft. thick. There must 
have been several hundred rooms, each 
10 or 12 ft. square; in places the ruins 
were still two or three stories in height. 
The building stood upon what seemed 
an artificial mound, raised 10 ft. above 
the surrounding desert and there were 
the remains of a wall about the edge of 
the mound. 

After completing my examination and 
picture-taking, I turned north, with the 
hope of striking an old abandoned Santa 
Fé trail, and on the evening of the sec- 
ond day after, reached the city that the 
Pueblos used to call “ the dancing ground 
of the sun.” Why, I reasoned with my- 
self, as I stood on a hill overlooking 
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Santa Fé, did the founders of this most 
ancient of United States towns choose 
a site in the midst of a desert, far from 
either ocean and so difficult of access? 
As none of said founders left any re- 
corded reason for their choice, the ques- 
tion will probably remain unanswered. 

I had been warned while at Las Vegas 
that the streets of Santa Fé were unsafe 
after dark and was directed to a hotel 
that was said to be quiet and respectable. 
Both warning and direction may have 
been given as a jest at the tenderfoot’s 
expense. The streets were narrow and 
crooked but presented no particularly 
dangerous aspect as I wandered through 
them, seeking my hostelry ; in the sitting- 
room of the latter, after supper, I found 
as rough and noisy a crowd as I have 
ever met. It was made up of a railroad 
surveying party, 2 machinists, several 
drummers, 3 Spaniards, some Mexican 
servants, and the rest “ human various.” 
The landlord was kept busy serving 
liquid refreshment—whiskey straight be- 
ing most in demand. One of the ma- 
chinists was trying to sober up after a 
week’s celebration and drank only half- 
a-dozen times before midnight. He be- 
came quite confidential, told me where 
his home was in New York and showed 
me the picture of his daughter—the pic- 
ture that of a delicate, refined girl. He 
said that he had left the East to get 
away from temptation (?) and with the 
hope of reforming. 

The company presently became mu- 
sical. One of the drummers began to 
warble “ Annie Laurie” very incoher- 
ently and was ordered to stop by an- 
other, whose attempt was but little bet- 
ter. Half-a-dozen started “Old Black 
Joe” and suddenly the whole drunken 
crowd were singing “ Rock of Ages "— 
singing it well too. Several were so 
much affected that it took more than 
one visit to the bar to enable them to 
control their emotions. Then the ma- 
chinist beckoned me over to hirh, and in 
a whisper declared he had heard two men 
plan to rob me that night. He could 
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not point out the men and was too drunk 
to be trustworthy, but when the landlord 
wished to give me a_ bed-fellow, I 
promptly declined. A Mexican servant 
showed me to my room, and, making an 
examination, I found that the door could 
be opened from the outside, after being 
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apparently locked within; therefore I 
rolled my bed against it and slept undis- 
turbed. Next morning, however, I trans- 
ferred myself to other and better quar- 
ters. 

To be continued. 


NATIVE INDIAN CHIEFS AND SHIKAR. 


By W. R. GILBERT. 


goes hand in hand with 
success—a fact not exactly 
understood by certain Ra- 
} jahs who pose as sports- 
men. I never cared to ac- 
company them; but some- 
times it was absolutely necessary to do 
so—especially if they had at other times 
rendered me assistance. 

One Rajah invited me to join him in 
a hunt near Neemuch. The rendezvous 
was 20 miles from where I was staying, 
and on arriving there I discovered a 
motley crowd about his tent—neigh- 
ing horses, men carrying hand fans, 
others blowing horns and beating drums, 
big and small (nearly destroying the 
drums of one’s ears), barbers to massage 
their master, men to carry his hookah, 
men in rags armed with sword and 
matchlock, a nautch girl or two, and all 
the tag-rag and bobtail usually to be 
found about the precincts of a native 
prince’s palace. I knew the jungle and 
the usual trend therein, whether the deer 
tribe or the feline race, and the special 
object of the hunt was a very objection- 
able panther which the Rajah wanted to 
kill. 

The native chief was a very fair shot 
at game and asked me where the pan- 
ther, when driven by 200 beaters, would 
be apt to appear. I told him the most 
likely ravine; but he, like all natives, 
suspected that I would wish him to sit 
where no animal would appear, with a 
view to obtaining the alternative and bet- 


ter place myself. There is nothing 
which baffles and puzzles a native prince 
so much as Truth. Accustomed as he is 
to the soft and untrue utterances of his 
own race, he regards all white men as 
formed in the same mendacious mould. 
To continue the story. The Prince 
selected his coign of vantage and I then 
witnessed the native way of constructing 
amachan. Twenty feet from the ground 
a powerful rope was passed over the 
branch of a tree; attached to the rope 
was a large block, and a large howdah 
(with the Rajah inside) was hauled up 
by its means to the branch. His High- 
ness was therefore suspended in midair, 
safe even from the climbing and enter- 
prising panther. The beat ended as I 
had foreseen—namely, the panther passed 
within 30 yards of the rock upon which 
I was seated and was killed by me with- 
out any trouble. General disgust and 
jealousy on the part of the Prince’s fol- 
lowers was the result, and, much to my 
delight, I was never again invited to the 
Rajah’s beats. The Prince did kill a 
spotted deer but I noticed there were no 
less than six bullet holes on the skin. 
Now I will relate my adventures with 
a Bundelkhund native chief, who, at the 
request of the political officer, promised 
me a shot at a tiger. As is customary, 


[ called on the chief, who owned great 
diamond mines and had his neck adorned 
with large uncut diamonds, threaded like 
beads. After the usual ceremonials I de- 
parted. I then went to the river, on the 
banks of which the tiger was known to 
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be. In the middle of the river was an 
island and for years past every tiger who 
had killed a buffalo carried his prey to 
that spot. The bait buffalo was tied up 
in the orthodox way but on the following 
morning I found it gone. 

What my knowledge of tracking told 
me was as follows: that as soon as my 
back was turned the buffalo had been 
driven home. In this case the chief's 
factotum (an unscrupulous half-caste) 
intervened—owing, I suppose, to the 
palms of his hands not having been suffi- 
ciently oiled. I took the major-domo to 
the place and pointed out in detail what 
had occurred and he had the impudence 
to assert that alligators had attacked and 
removed the bait. I made matters some- 
what warm for that gentleman, the result 
being that a friend of mine called on the 
tiger a few days afterwards and killed 
him. After the tiger had removed his 
prey to the island, elephants were put in 
the river to drive the beast back to the 
main land, where machans were erected 
ready to welcome him with lead. 

Another native there about was ex- 
tremely civil to me. His rooms were 
quite in European fashion ; his afternoon 
tea was unimpeachable and he dressed 
in semi-European attire. He talked 
English perfectly and was thoroughly 
acquainted with the topics of the day; 
I have his photograph now, with some 
remarks written by him in excellent Eng- 
lish. And yet that man in a moment 
became a fury from hell. Some dis- 
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agreement took place between him and 
his brother regarding their respective 
wives, and in a few minutes my friend 
had caused his brother and his wife and 
children (seven in all) to be corpses. 
They say that a scratched Russian un- 
folds the Tartar, and I think the remark 
applies to all Asiatics, whether educated 
on modern lines or not. I like a native 
chief to be pronounced even in his feroc- 
ity, such as Khodadad Khan of Khelat 
or Alladina, the Bolan robber chief— 
both of whom I knew. It is the educa- 
tional veneer which is so dangerous and 
deceptive. 

In Central India I once wished to pre- 
sent a native chief with 16 black-buck 
skins, sewn together, for his Hindu tem- 
ple. I inquired for him and was told 
that he had gone hunting (shikar ko 
gia). I ascertained where the party of 
hunters was and found the Bheels killing 
peacock with bows and arrows. I then 
asked where the chief was and they re- 
plied, “In his tent.” Thither I repaired 
and I found my friend with an empty 
bottle of Exshaw brandy by his side, 
somno vinoque sepultus. This is what 
the natives sometimes term “gone 
a-hunting.” My drunken potentate was 
full of apologies next day, being terrified 
lest I might mention his temporary fall 
to the political officer. This I did not do 
and that old man always rendered me 
(up to 1892) every assistance in the Rot- 
tonpur jungles. With all their faults 
and shortcomings, the natives are, as a 
rule, not devoid of gratitude. 


THE BLUEBIRD’S NEST. 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 


The bluebird’s nest I have not seen 
This year amid the orchard’s green. 
Yet well I know ’tis hereabout, 

In some snug nook deep hollowed out 
And lined in time-tried bluebird way. 
How do I know ’tis here? you say. 
Why, look, see how the bluebird flies, 
Calling, with loud insistent cries— 

His wings of azure brushing me— 
“Keep back! this is the nesting tree!” 








———— 





SUNDAY OUT 
DESCRIBING THE FISHING RESORTS OF 
By PAUL H 


OST of us know just where we 

would go if we had a two-months’ 

vacation, as we had in the old 
school days. The majority have even set- 
tled that perplexing problem, What to do 
with the customary week or two, vouch- 
safed by an employer who remains deaf 
to the invitation of Nature to stay long- 
er. But two weeks does not make a 
summer; indeed, it only whets the ap- 
petite for the wild. Thank goodness! 
Sunday comes once a week and opens 
a long vista of pleasant trips, each rep- 
resenting a few hours’ return to the 
Life—at least a taste of the banquet that 
the Red Gods spread for us. 

But where to go? Aye—there’s the 
rub. How to find, within at most a 
few hours of the city, a lodge in some 
wilderness—not necessarily vast, but so 
disposed that one may not find that the 
rest of the city has arrived there first, 
and that all the boats are taken for the 
day. Also the fishing must be good— 
yea, above all things, we must be as- 
sured of good fishing. 

Now, if one starts early enough, and 
is willing to return late enough, and 
figures not the cost thereof, one may en- 
compass considerable distances in the 
course of a Sunday. But, to be reason- 
able, it is well to draw the line some- 
where in making the summer Sunday 
schedule. Suppose we make approxi- 
mately a dollar round-trip the limit? At 
two cents a mile, this rate would confine 
our explorations to a radius of 25 miles; 
which, considering the sprawling pro- 
pensities of the territory called Chicago, 
would take us not very far over the city 
boundary line. Fortunately, some nice 
railroads (both steam and electric) have 
come to our rescue with special rates 
and accommodating service. 

Ninety miles southeast of Chicago, on 
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INDIANA AND OTHER NEARBY PLACES. 
WOODRUFF. 


the line of the Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Louisville Ry., is Lake Bruce. There is 
a train leaving the Twelfth St. station at 
8:35 Sunday morning that reaches Lake 
Bruce about 3 hours later. There is one 
the other way that leaves the lake at 
6:02, bringing the adventurer back to 
town before half-past 9. And for this 
180-mile journey the ticket agent collects 
a fee of just an even dollar. 

The fisherman knows that as a general 
principle the best fishing is found the 
farthest from the railroad. But the Sun- 
day sojourner must of necessity, for 
precious time’s sake, exempt himself 
from this excellent rule. So it is a sat- 
isfaction to find Lake Bruce just north 
of its station. The lake is some three 
miles long, north and south, and of ir- 
regular width up to a possible two miles. 
As a tributary water to the historic and 
beautiful Tippecanoe River, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the waters of the 
lake are clear. And scattered around in 
correct and appropriate places are those 
luxuriant beds of weeds that delight the 
eye and stir the pulse of the knowing 
bass fisherman. And the bass are there! 
A catch of from eight to a dozen, run- 
ning from 2 to 5 pounds and over, is 
not an unusual day’s sport. For the 
still-fisher, bluegills, crappies, perch, and 
all the other species that make variety 
the spice of fishing, are abundant. Two 
hotels furnish all necessary meals, boats, 
bait, etc., at reasonable prices, and will 
satisfactorily accommodate the enthusiast 
who likes the place too well to go home 
or who decides to come again and stay 
a while. 


Lake Bruce is a new resort to Chicago 
people. It will not long remain so. It 
is only one of the hundreds of Indiana 
lakes destined to become as popular in a 
few years as are the resorts of Wiscon- 
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sin at the present time. Two-thirds of 
the way to Lake Bruce the railroad 
crosses the Kankakee River. The name 
of the station is English Lake—famous 
in the old day for its duck hunting. The 
lake, never much more than a marsh, 
has been drained, leaving only the river 
meandering through its grassy bed; but 
there are many who still consider that 
the fishing in the Kankakee cannot be 
excelled. Variety is the Kankakee’s 
strong point. Years ago a manufactur- 
er of silk fishing lines offered a num- 
ber of prizes for fish caught on his lines 
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Bruce. It is an interesting place for the 
fisherman who is a little tired of lake 
fishing, and longs for the flowing stream. 

The C., C. and L. Ry. has still an- 
other lake to offer, still nearer home, and, 
of course, equally within the scope of 
that remarkable $1 round-trip ticket. 
The station of Beatrice, Indiana, is just 
45 miles southeast of Chicago; and just 
north of Beatrice, barely within eyesight 
of the station, is Lake Eliza. Here we 
are getting close enough to Chicago to 
compete for the honor of being the near- 
est summer resort. But Lake Eliza is 
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Lake Bruce, Indiana. 





—one item being for the largest variety 
of fish caught in one place with one line. 
The winner pulled out of the Kankakee 
(if the writer recollects aright) the 
astonishing aggregation of thirty-one 
varieties#almost enough to pickle! 
There are bass in the river, all right; 
but the representative game fish of that 
water is the pike, which is taken with a 
carp-minnow for bait, and attains an 
incredible size—2o0 pounds, some say. 
Obviously, the same round-trip rate 
holds good to English Lake as to Lake 


not a true resort as yet, for it has no 
hotel; farm-houses there are and per- 
haps a few fishermen could find ac- 
commodations. But’ this need not worry 
the Sunday tourist. Boats there are, and 
the fishing is excellent. The lake is 
small, not over I by 2 miles, but deep; 
and it has been stocked with bass and 
other game fish. Moreover, it has prac- 
tically never been fished before by any 
save the local inhabitants—and local in- 
habitants do not, as a rule, play the Game 
Hog. CULUR MS. 


oTATE 
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Leaving Chicago on the same train 
that takes one to Lake Bruce, Lake 
Eliza is reached before half-past 10; and 
the returning train does not pass that 
way until half-past 7, which gives a good 
day’s sport. This part of the State is 
so near Valparaiso that it seems well 
to mention that college town in our 
category. Four miles north of Valpa- 
raiso is Flint Lake, reached by bus from 
the station, and affording good accom- 
modations. The fishing there is not 
wonderful; but there are bass there, as 
well as other varieties. In Valparaiso 
itself is a small lake which yields some 
fish. 

No catalogue of nearby fishing resorts 
would be complete without some men- 
tion of Cedar Lake, Indiana. To more 
than mention it, however, is not neces- 
sary; for it is safe to say that nearly 
every fisherman in Chicago has heard of 
Cedar Lake and has either fished there 
or refused to do so. It is well to note, 
though, that this old Monon Railroad 
resort has been. well stocked with bass 


for several years. Also the bluegills” 


there grow very large. 

For the adventurous fisherman who 
has the temerity and hardihood to go to 
the new city, Gary, and strike off on 
foot toward the south.or southeast, sev- 
eral surprises are in store. He will find 
that the two Calumet Rivers and their 
tributaries actually contain game fish. 
He will find that nearly every land- 
locked pond, ditch and swamp is full of 
life. And he is iikely to come upon more 
than one unmapped lakelet that is hard 
to get at, but containing reward for the 
fisherman who manages to cast his bait 
upon their waters. And the tramp 
through the strange, wild country is 
worth the effort in itself. 

In Illionis we have the Fox River, only 
40 miles west of the city, and accessible 
from McHenry to Yorkville or Plano. 
Now do not say that the Fox River is 
fished out. The Fox River Valley Bait 
Casting Club contains 1,200 members, 
and any one of them can locate a good 
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small-mouth black bass on occasion— 
and catch him on a fly, too. The man 
who would successfully fish a river like 
the Fox, should study the stream thor- 
oughly and study black bass thoroughly. 
Then he is ready to go out and learn to 
fish. Below the dams at Montgomery 
and Yorkville are good locations. The 
favorite bait seems to be a live minnow. 
There are many pickerel too in the 
broader stretches of the river—to say 
nothing of gar fish! The inter-urban 
trolley and third rail lines are convenient 
in reaching these places. 

He who has thoroughly learned river 
fishing will find bass in the DuPage 
River from Warrenville, on the Aurora, 
Elgin & Chicago electric, to Plainfield, 
on the Joliet, Plainfield & Aurora road. 
The latter place is best reached from 
Joliet by way of the Chicago & Joliet 
electric road. 

Below Joliet there is excellent fishing 
in the Des Plaines River, all the way 
down to the Illinois. And the bass fish- 
erman who thoroughly learns river fish- 
ing will find it a strong rival of lake 
fishing for his affections. 

Over the line of the Chicago & Mil- 
waukee electric railroad one may go to 
Diamond Lake, the nearest of the north- 
ern resorts. Diamond Lake is “ fished 
out;” but the knowing ones still seem 
to have considerable success with the re- 





maining bass and pickerel, not to men- 
tion the small fry. 

The rambler who is willing to “ raise 
the limit” on the round-trip cost, and 
who prefers to travel by trolley, may al- 
ready go to Rockford, Janesville, Wis., 
Milwaukee, and from there to a host of 
resorts; also to Kankakee, on the river 
of the same name. And before the sum- 
mer is over, new roads into Indiana will 
open to the seeker for good fishing a 
perfect paradise of brand-new lakes and 
streams. No Chicagoan need spend a 
Sunday in Chicago, unless he prefers the 
amusement park to Nature’s own re- 
treats. 

















THE BIG ONE OF THE BROADHEAD. 


By Dr. EDWARD P. KREMER (‘‘Juvents’’). 


*“-Twere better to have have fished and lost 
Than never to have fished at all.’’ 


al’ there be to the eye of the 
f fisherman a lovelier spot 
than Analomink, I at least 
have failed to see it. Nes- 
tled between the hills at 
the foot of the Pocono 
Mountains, it so modestly 
hides itself that you never see it until 
you are right in it. The dozen houses 
are neat and pretty and reflect the lives 
of their owners. There is a little white 
church, a general store, a grist and a 
sawmill, and there you are—no, that is 
not all; I have omitted the most im- 
portant, the Broadhead—a mad, rushing, 
roaring creek, a stone’s-throw from the 
hotel, full of huge rocks and boulders, 
between which the water glides and 
slides and foams and dashes and throws 
aloft white spray that is simply madden- 
ing to the fisherman and orders him, 
nolens volens (but mostly volens), to 
cast his flies into its pools and rapids. 
And there are trout in it, brook and 
brown—big fellows that run as high as 
II pounds. 

Two years ago, as I was crossing the 
bridge above the village with a friend, a 
man with a load of lumber who was 
resting his horses on the bridge called 
our attention to a _ perfect leviathan 
which lay in about six feet of water 
nearly under the bridge. It was so big 
that at first I refused to believe it to be 
a fish, but when it moved it looked like a 
young torpedo boat. It must have been 
at least 2% feet long! 

But, while the stream is full of trout, 
they are difficult to take and so fastidious 
that I have often tried every fly in my 
book, without finding one that suited 
their tastes, and when you do get fast- 
ened to one of those big brown fellows 





you know there is something doing at 
the other end of the line; for, like the 
Heathen Chinee, they are full of ways 
that are dark and tricks that are vain. 
I know whereof I speak—for I have 
taken some big trout and bass—but for 
stubborn, persistent fighting I have never 
battled with any fish the equal of the 
brown trout, and you never feel that you 
have conquered him until he is safe in 
your creel with his neck. broken. Last 
spring was the fourth season I spent at 
Analomink. I was there in the early 
part of May, and every one remembers 
what a cold spring it was. There was 
absolutely nothing doing. Day after day 
my companion and I meandered up to 
the dam (a five-minute walk) through a 
narrow strip of woods which lay between 
the railroad and the stream, and where 
I had taken dozens of goodly trout in 
former years we were not rewarded by a 
single rise. And the water was in beauti- 
ful condition too. I knew that the water 
below the dam, right under the falls, was 
alive with trout, and big fellows too, but 
they simply would not rise. Three years 
ago there was a big one that weighed six 
pounds and 2 ounces taken there and two 
years ago I saw one jump twice that 
must have weighed at least 5 pounds. 
On the third day last season I took a 
nice one of 13% inches, but my friend 
had not had a single rise and quit—going 
to another stream. 

sut it is not all of fishing to catch fish. 
I got what I went for and what every 
professional man who has been tied down 
to his office since November closed the 
hunting season, earnestly desires—REsT. 
Whipping the stream all morning, I had 
a good dinner at the Hotel Rapids, read 
the papers, smoked a few choice cigars 








——— 
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and then turned in and slept until 4 
o'clock, when I again turned out, fished 
until supper time and after that until and 
often until long after dark. 

Most of the men at Analomink are 
fishermen and most obliging good fel- 
lows they are too—always ready to give 
a stranger pointers as to what fly the 
fish are taking and unselfishly recom- 
mending good places where a good catch 
may be made. 

One morning I had just creeled a nice 
trout, as I stood up to my thighs in the 
mad water before the dam, when I was 
startled by a voice behind me saying, 
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“Say! will you sell me one of those 
flies?” 

“No, but I'll be pleased to give you 
one.” | 

“T don’t want you to give me one, but 
if you can spare one I'll pay you for 
it. Where did you get them?” 

I told him—adding that I had plenty 
more—and at last he reluctantly chose 
one from my book and after some fur- 
ther conversation started down-stream. 
And maybe that man could not cast a 
fly! Why, it was a revelation to me. 
With a long stick in his left hand, he 
waded around among the big rocks, 
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“Say, stranger! may I look at your 
flies?” 

“ Certainly!” I answered, as I flicked 
them back to him, and he examined them 
long and earnestly. 

I was using a midge inimitable fly on 
a No. 16 hook, which had proved very 
effective, and as he handled them he 
seemed much interested. He was a tall 
man—6 feet 3 inches at least—built on 
Abe Lincoln lines, and he was wet to 
the waist. He carried a good split 
bamboo rod and looked what he was— 
a native fisherman. 


pushed his way through the swiftest 
current and kept putting his flies in 
every direction—50 and 60 feet and 
more—with the utmost ease and grace. 

That was my introduction to Jake 
Haas. But there were others. There 
were William Bates (who drives a lum- 
ber team) and Aaron Bisbing, the miller 
—all mighty fishermen. One morning 
I started up the stream two miles for 
Stites Bridge, and, taking it leisurely, 
arrived there about 8:30. It was the 
first real warm morning we had had and 
I soon had my tackle in order. My cast 
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was three inimitable No. 16 flies on a 
gossamer leader, and I cast immediately 
into a long, swift riffle that came down 
from under the bridge and terminated 
in a deep pool about 200 yards long— 
the home of many a giant trout that 
lived and grew there into monstrous 
proportions, defiant of every effort to 
bring them to net. I am afraid to tell 
of the size of those trout, but I know 
that I saw a brown trout one day that 
was at least three feet long and one was 
killed near there a few years ago that 
tipped the scales at 11 lbs. 

At about the fourth cast I hooked a 
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land him and I moved toward the bank, 
where the water was still and only knee 
deep, and, planting my feet firmly, the 
battle was on. And how he did fight! 
He rushed to right and to left, up stream 
and down stream, and once I had him 
within 30 ft. of me. For about three 
minutes it was the prettiest fight I ever 
had. Then came the end. With a 
mighty rush he sailed up the riffle, and 
—my line came back to me minus the 
tail fly with the snood broken off close 
to the hook. 

And there I stood, with my knees 
shaking, while I thought dolefully of 
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THE BIG ONES LIE. 





big one and my reel fairly screamed as 
he ran down the riffle into the pool, 
taking about 70 feet of line before he 
stopped. Then he shot into the air and 
stood on his tail and shook his head like 
a terrier when it shakes a rat. Ye gods! 
it was a big one, and a brook trout at 
that. It must have weighed fully 4 Ibs. 
I was a bit excited at first but cooled 
down and resolved that I would have 
that trout if it took an hour. I fully 
realized what I was up against with my 
delicate tackle, but the first thing I did 
was to look around for a safe place to 


what might have been. Then I was 
roused by a voice: “Hello, Doctor! 
what’s the matter?” It was Jake Haas, 
who had stopped his lumber team in the 
road just as my prize escaped. 

“Lost a big one. ” 

“Ah! so you had the big fellow—did 
you?” 

“ Yes, I did; and if I hadn’t made the 
mistake of using a last year’s fly, I be- 
lieve I would have gotten him. ” 

Then along came Bates. He stopped 
his team too, and as my knees were still 
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shaking he too surmised what had hap- 
pened. 

“T’ll come up this evening and catch 
him,” said Bates. But he didn’t, and I 
have since learned that he has not yet 
been caught. But it was a glorious bat- 
tle and a glorious defeat—for me. 
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Then I gathered up my tackle and 
wended my way down-stream, securing 
a few good ones and murmuring as I 
went : 

‘* "Tis better to have fished and lost 
Than never to have fished at all.’’ 


THE YAQUI INDIANS OF MEXICO. 


DESCRIBING A BRAVE AMERICAN WOMAN’S ESCAPE FROM THEM. 





' HAT the Apaches 
were formerly to 
Western Texas, 

New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and Northern 
Chihuahua, Mexico, 
the Yaquis are to the 
Mexican State of 
Sonora today: a wild, 
marauding people, 
who stubbornly _ re- 
fuse to part with 
their lands—theirs by centuries of oc- 
cupancy. The reader may ask if they 
have not the right to the land, but as 
that subject has been discussed for cen- 
turies in our own country, I will not 
dilate on it here; for, after all has been 
said, the conditions remain the same. 
Sonora is a sparsely settled State, lying 
just south of Arizona, and is moreover 
very rich in precious metals, and the 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race has 
shown that wherever there is gold to be 
found there they will go, despite rigorous 
climates and savage men. 

Twenty-five years: ago it was the 
same throughout New Mexico and 
Arizona, when the blood-thirsty Apaches, 
under their chieftains Geronimo and 
Victorio, murdered settlers and burned 
homes, and when too closely pursued 
by the soldiers hiked out to their 
rendezvous in the fastness of the Sierra 
Madre in Mexico, until one fine day 
Gen. Lawton, of Philippine fame, took 
their trail and followed them across the 
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line on down into Mexico and finally 
overtook them and forced a surrender 
when they had almost reached their 
stronghold. 

At the time of Geronimo’s surrender, 
a few braves, headed by Mangus, a sub- 
chief, succeeded in making their escape 
and remained in hiding in the impassable 
cafions of Western Chihuahua for years, 
and as late as three years ago they 
made a raid on a Mormon settlement 
and drove off a number of cattle. Dur- 
ing the fall of 1900 I was with a hunt- 
ing party that camped quite near the 
reputed rendezvous of this gang, and 
with us was an old frontiersman and 
former Texas ranger named Tom Als- 
ton, who had spent his life on the fron- 
tier and feared an Indian about as much 
as he did a coyote. But the following 
spring he packed his mule and _ rode 
forth alone on a prospecting trip, and 
that was the last ever seen or heard of 
him. Some three weeks later his half- 
starved dog appeared in the settlement 
he had left—but no Tom. Somewhere 
his bones lie, awaiting the Judgment 
Day to clear up the mystery of his 
death. Some five years ago a pros- 
pector named Telfer left El Paso, 
Texas, for a prospecting trip and two 
years went by in silence, when one day 
a party of prospectors found a pile of 
human bones, and a letter in a coat 
pocket told who it was that had been 
slain. 

Just has 


recently another 


outrage 
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been added to the list and the story of 
a brave woman’s defence of her home 
and children throws a_ bright halo 
around our glorious American Woman- 
hood. Three years ago Riley Baker— 
a native born Texan and an ex-peace 
officer in that State and also in New 
Mexico—accepted a position with a 
mining company in Sonora and moved 
there with his family. The recent de- 
cline in copper caused the company to 
temporarily shut down the property 
and Mr. Baker was left in charge of it. 
The story of the attack is best told in 
Mrs. Baker’s own words. Said she: 
“My husband had gone with a couple 
of pack mules for supplies, leaving me 
alone with the six children (the two 
oldest being boys old enough to use 
fire-arms, and the youngest a child ten 
months of age). The two boys, in 
company with a couple of Mexican cow- 
boys, had gone down the river, about 
a quarter of a mile distant—leaving 
their rifles at the house. About 4 
o'clock in the afternoon the children, 
playing in the yard, came running in, 
crying, ‘Indians! Indians!’ Looking 
out, | saw about thirty advancing on 
horseback, yelling and shooting as they 
advanced. Hastily closing the doors 
and windows, | grabbed a Winchester 
and prepared to defend the house. Soon 
the bullets began to crash through the 
door, sending splinters in every direc- 
tion, but doing no further damage. 
Finally they concentrated their attack 
on a certain window, and I opened tre 
on them at that point—wounding two 
of them and driving them away. Fol- 
lowing this attack, there was a lull-of 
a few minutes, followed by a volley, 
and I was struck in the hand by a bul- 
let which made it impossible for me to 
further manipulate the rifle. Looking 
out, I saw that my husband had re- 
turned, and, not knowing what was up, 
had been killed by their first volley. He 
fired several ineffective shots as he fell. 
I am confident he was killed before he 
realized what was up, for he was a 
fine shot” (the writer personally saw 
him kill an antelope from a running 
train when he was Sheriff of Otero 
County, New Mexico), “and if he had 
realized what the attack meant, several 
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of the Indians would have bitten the 
dust ere he died. Seeing that he was 
dead, and believing that my sons had 
met the same fate, besides being myself 
wounded, I decided to make an effort 
to escape; and so, while they were busy 
rifling the packs brought in by my hus- 
band, I took my children and quietly 
slipped out the back door. But they 
saw me and opened fire again and I 
was hit twice more, but dodged into the 
thick undergrowth and escaped. 

“When the fight began, my two boys 
and the two Mexicans started towards 
the house, but were seen. One of the 
Mexicans was killed outright and the 
other one and the boys ran into the 
brush and escaped. 

“The nearest settlement is a Mexican 
ranch about 18 miles distant, and to- 
ward it I directed my course; but night 
soon came on, and, being weak from 
loss of blood, I could go no further. 
We had no water and the pain and 
thirst were maddening. I felt sure that 
I should die and leave my little ones 
all alone. Finally the long night wore 
away, but I was too weak to move, and 
thus the day was passed until about 4 
o'clock in the afternoon, when my two 
sons, who had found our trail, came up 
—the Mexican cowboy having gone for 
help. We returned to the mine, where 
we found everything quiet. My hus- 
band’s body lay where it -had fallen. 
The place had been ransacked and what 
they could: not carry off, they had de- 
stroyed. Next day the soldiers came 
and took the trail of the Indians and 
soon came to where one of their wound- 
ed had died—but the other members of 
the band had made good their escape. 

“ After a painful horseback journey 
of a hundred miles, we finally reached 
the railroad, where I received medical 
attention and rested several days before 
continuing my journey to the Land of 
the Stars and Stripes—which never be- 
fore seemed so dear.” 

And thus ends another chapter of 
Yaqui atrocities. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment is doing its best to subjugate 
them. But they have the same obstacles 


to overcome that our American soldiers 
once had in the West, and it will be 
many years before the last Yaqui is ex- 
terminated. 

















THE REVINDICATION OF RUBY. 


By RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


HINGS had somehow gone wrong 
altogether, and Ruby was feeling 
extremely miserable and lonely. 

Every one of her brothers and sisters 
avoided her and her elder relations plain- 
ly showed her that she was beneath their 
notice. She had to take the coldest 
place on the sleeping bench and no op- 
portunity was offered her of snuggling 
up to the other warm bodies lying 
amongst the straw. Although this state 
of affairs was very serious, it had all 
happened ina moment. Ruby, possessed 
of the most beautiful voice, had used it 
before she was certain, with the result 
that the rest of the pack had flown to 
her—only to find that it was riot after all 
and that they had been deceived into 
putting down their noses on the line of a 
hare. In consequence of this mistake, 
punishment had fallen heavily upon the 
pack—-sinners and guiltless alike having 
felt the sting of the double thong. As 
they had emerged from cover to go on 
to the next draw, many and black were 
the looks bent in the direction of the un- 
fortunate Ruby. 

For some weeks Ruby had been boy- 
cotted by her friends and relations; and, 
though she had often been out hunting 
since that evil day, she had never dared 
to again open her mouth, lest another 
mistake should bring heavier punishment 
upon her. She received no encourage- 
ment by hearing the huntsman say to 
the Master one day: ‘Good looks and 
a nice voice ain’t everything, sir. That 
bitch led ’em all the other day, while I 
was blowin’ myself hoarse trying to get 
"em out 0’ cover.” 

Poor Ruby! No matter which way 


she looked, the cold shoulder was always 
offered her. 

The worst of luck must come to an 
end some time, however, and Ruby was 





no exception to this rule. It came about 
in this wise. Christmas was just over 
and the fields were large—augmented by 
the holiday crowds and the boys home 
from school. The weather was cold and 
stormy and scent hardly lay at all. The 
day previous to the New Year a tremen- 
dous crowd turned out to meet the pack 
and the Huntsman threw the hounds into 
the first cover, in hopes of a fox going 
away at once. The pack thoroughly 
worked over the entire area of the cover, 
but there was no sign of Reynard, and 
not even a cold line led them to hope 
that a fox had even been there. 

The country was not overstocked with 
foxes and as the Huntsman blew the 
hounds out of cover, his face did not 
wear a very encouraging expression. 
Going to a Halloa on a hill some dis- 
tance ahead, he was informed by a farmer 
that a fox had just gone across the field ; 
but, although he laid the pack right on 
the line, they could hardly own it at all 
and after some time spent in an ineffectual 
attempt to get on better terms with their 
quarry, he blew his horn and cantered 
off to another covert some distance away. 
Once more hounds faced the underbrush, 
but it was very unwillingly and_half- 
heartedly, and after some time had 
elapsed the Huntsman was forced to 
confess himself again beaten. 

It was by this time nearly 3:30 and 
the majority of the large field had dis- 
persed in the direction of their homes, 
quite disgusted with their bad luck. 
Rather than altogether disappoint the 
remainder, the Huntsman trotted off to 
one more covert, on the chance of find- 
ing. He threw the hounds in and 
cheered them on as they spread out 
amongst the undergrowth. Ruby, not 
much caring what she did, became sep- 
arated from the rest of them, as she 
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picked her way through the briars. All 
at once she came to a dead stop. What 
was that peculiar scent—surely a fox 
had been there? At that moment she 
saw a red brown object slipping away 
from the patch of briars. It was a fox 
and at it she dashed. There was no 
mistake this time! Again and again her 
glorious voice rang out, as she dashed 


‘along on the line. The waiting field 


brightened up and prepared to ride; but 
the Huntsman’s voice rang out with a 
‘‘Gently on there!’’ as the pack seemed 
anxious to join 


that the scent had mightily improved. 
As the evening shadows began to fall, 
the field were scattered across the coun- 
try—horses with heaving sides and quiv- 
ering tails testifying to the pace—for 
from moderate to good the scent had 
improved until it was “burning”’ and the 
hounds ran with “heads up, sterns down, 
and racing.” 

Leading the flying pack was Ruby. 
Turning with every move of her fox, she 
ran. Excited and hot, she looked mag- 
nificent, and her hunting was as good as 
her looks. Fi- 





in the music. 
Despite all com- 
mand to “‘ gent- 
ly on” Ruby 
stuck to her fox 
and pushed him 
along up the 
covert. 
Motionless on 
his horse at the 
edge of an open 
ride sat the 
Huntsman. Al- 
most from under 
his horse’s feet 
a big dog fox 
popped out and 
right behind him 
came Ruby. 
Then followed 
the grandest 
sound to a fox- 








nally from scent 
to view she led 
the rest of them. 
There was the 
bedraggled ob- 
ject just ahead 
of her—toiling 
slowly along. 
Her hackles 
rose, and she 
put on an extra 
turn of speed— 
her glorious 
voice dwindling 
to a mere ripple 
of sound as she 
-raced after that 
dead-beat object 
in front. Close 
behind her come 
Bellman, Ran- 
ger, Nimble, 








hound’s ear. 
“Hoic! Hoic! 
Hoic to Ruby!” 
With a crash of 
deafening music the pack flew to her. 
There was no mistake this time, for had 
not the well-known voice of their belovéd 
Huntsman attested to the truth of it. 

A shrill scream from the end of the 
covert testified that Will, the Whipper- 
in, had viewed Reynard away, and as the 
Huntsman’s horn rang out the ‘‘Gone 
away !”’ the pack, led by Ruby, crashed 
out of cover for the open. As they 
crossed the first field and crashed through 
the hedge beyond, it was plain to see 


“Not caring what she did, Ruby became separated 
: from the rest."’ 


Drawn from life by the Author. 


Nimrod and the 
rest of them— 
each straining 
every nerve to 
be the first to seize the weary quarry, 
now so close before them. 

A snap! a worry! and Ruby pins 
Reynard to the ground, as the avalanche 
of white and tan and black sweeps over 
them. The Huntsman is up in time to 
save his fox, and the few who have lasted 
to the end stand round, until with a final 
‘‘Woo-whoop!” and a “Hie! worry! 
worry!” the remains of a gallant fox go 
down the ‘‘red lane.””, With many Good. 
nights the field turn homewards and the 
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Huntsman, with the pack at his horse’s 
heels, jogs back to kennels. 

And Ruby? 

The pack have been fed and are on 
the bench, huddled together—tired after 
their run. As we look through the open 
door, there is Ruby, as handsome as a 





AFIELD. 


picture, with Rallywood on one side of 
her and Royal on the other, each snug- 
gled up to her—keeping her warm and 
comfortable. Her eyes close and she 
heaves a sigh of contentment, as much 
as to say “Thank goodness! mistakes 
are all forgotten !’’ 


“THE HAPPY DAYS OF CHILDHOOD.” 


By J. A. NASH. 


OME little time ago I received a let- 
ter from my old friend, Professor 
Whipple, who, after a lapse of many 

years, was visiting his childhood’s home 
among the hocky hills of New Hamp- 
shire, and he wrote feelingly of the days 
of his boyhood, spent in the State that 
was epigramatically called by, I believe, 
Washington Irving the “land of cheap 
tombstones and poor relations.” And as 
I read my friend’s letter, in which he 
wrote so strongly of the joys of child- 
hood’s peaceful and happy days, so, in 
reminiscent mood, I also turned to the 
days 

‘*When our hearts knew no care— 
Long, long ago.’’ 


And scratching that portion of my 
cranium that rises above timber-line, I 
also dreamed I was a child again, “ just 
for tonight,’ and the vision came up 
before me of the blissful day when Jim 
Jones, the bully of the school, rolled me 
in a mud puddle and left me tied to a 
stake and ridered rail fence, with bonds 
made from the apron rudely torn from 
my 7-year-old sweetheart, Abbie Leach, 
and, to add injury to insult, stirred up 
a particularly vicious nest of yellow 
jackets nearby—the inhabitants of the 
aforesaid nest causing my face to look like 
a profile map of the Bad lands of Mon- 
tana. A farmer came along in the full- 
This 


ness of time and set me at liberty. 
was indeed a happy day! 

And that other never-to-be-forgotten 
summer evening when, in crossing the 





corner of Farmer Reamer’s pasture, I 
spied just the cutest little poodle dog, 
and, capturing him in the angle of 
the stone wall that formed the cor- 
ner, I lifted him in my arms for just 
one blissful moment and then he emit- 
ted an odor that would have driven 
a dog out from under a scavenger 
wagon. And when I arrived at home 
Uncle Jack proposed to bury me alive, 
to get the odor of Mephitis Americana 
out of my clothing. These were indeed 
happy days and they are still green in 
my memory. 

Now, be it known to the readers of 
Sports AriELD that my brother was the 
happy owner of a double-barrel rifle— 
one barrel resting on top of the other; 
the lower one for shot, the upper grooved 
for ball—and he was, just like any other 
gun crank, mighty fussy about that rifle. 
He refused to lend it to me to hunt red 
squirrels and turned down my offer of 
six cents and a decrepit Barlow jack- 
knife as rent for the same. At this 
period of my life I had reached the ma- 
ture age of 8 years and some months, 
and, of course, was thoroughly competent 
to handle a shooting iron; so that day, 
after my selfish and hard-hearted brother 
had gone to the office, I stole softly out 
of the back door, with a pre-empted rifle 
and all the ammunition I could lay my 
hands on, and started for the old sugar 
camp where I had often seen the grey 
squirrels at work while I was fishing for 
horned dace and black suckers in the 
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big ditch that drained the cold spring 
tamarack swamp. 

Now, I was well aware of the fact that 
the powder charge went down first and 
was in the fullness of time followed by 
the bullet. Just the exact amount of the 
villainous saltpetre needed was (with 
me) a matter of conjecture, as at that 
time powder-measuring devices were 
rather primitive. However, I managed 
to get the weapon loaded and after one 
or two premature discharges (caused by 
getting the hang of the double-set trigger 
mechanism), I started out in what I be- 
lieved to be true frontier style to look 
for game. A bright-eyed little red squir- 
rel on the lower branch of a big sugar 
tree made a capital target, and, taking 
deliberate aim—resting the heavy weapon 
in the fork of a stout bush—I pulled the 
trigger. The little animal doubled up as 
the whip-like crack of the ninety-to-the- 
pound broke the silence of the woodland 
and fell dead at the base of the tree. 
My brother afterward discovered that the 
bullet struck the tree some distance from 
the animal and by mere chance struck 
it as it glanced from the hard wood, but 
I did not know it then and I believed I 
could do it every time just like the im- 
possible Natty Bumpo of Leather Stock- 
ing tales, and I was blissfully happy ; 
what cared I for the whipping that I 
knew awaited me that night at the old 
farm home? My first rifle shot had 
scored! 

In the years that have passed and gone 
since that lovely summer day, I have 
pressed the trigger of the heavy big game 
rifle many times when deer, elk and 
grizzly bear have been stricken by the 
leaden messenger of death; but never 
have I felt the joy of that hour over any- 
thing that ever fell before the rifle. 

With the absolute certainty that he 
was just as good as dead, I tried it on 
another one a little farther on and was 
surprised and hurt to find that he ignored 
the shot entirely. He was perhaps 100 
vards or so away—but what of that? I 
tried time after time, with the same re- 


sult. Then a bright idea dawned upon 
me: the load was altogether too small 
to send the bullet to him; so I filled the 
charger the second time and dumped it 
into the barrel. The only result of this 
was a louder report and a perceptible jar 
against my shoulder. 

Once more I “loaded up” with the 
grim determination that I would get 
enough in this time—and I believe I did. 
The powder was measured in my hand, 
just as I had seen Solomon Wakely do 
for his old bell-muzzle duck gun, and I 
added a bullet or two, for luck, to the 
one resting on the powder charge. With 
an abiding faith that I would fetch some- 
thing this time, I took deliberate aim and 
pulled the trigger. When I recovered 
from the effects of the explosion, I found 
the rifle hammer in the full-cock notch 
and the tube blown out, as one result of 
the back pressure. My shoulder was 
black and blue; my face well peppered 
with powder, and I felt as if I had backed 
up against the business end of an earth- 
quake. I was stunned and sore all over, 
and when I reached home I was in such 
a pitiable looking condition that the whip- 
ping was postponed—sentence being sus- 
pended during good behavior. 

Oh, yes! childhood’s happy days. The 
amount of the story is that we had just 
as many trials and tribulations and heart- 
aches and cares in our childhood as in 
maturer years and the load is just as 
heavy in proportion to the strength of 
the little men or women to bear it. The 
slight cut on the tender flesh of Young 
America’s little finger hurts just as much 
as the greater wound on the mature man, 
for the strength and endurance’ is far 
greater in the one than in the other. 
And then, as the years roll on, we look 
backward over the long trail of life and 
forget the dark places and remember 
only the sunny ones—just as we forget 
the faults and failings of our dear ones 
who have crossed the Great Divide, made 
the last dry camp and entered into the 
Happy Hunting Grounds of the Great 

3eyond. And it is well that it is so. 











MY FIRST QUAIL OF THE SEASON. 


By J. E. SANFORD. 





Y% Y taking a census of sportsmen everywhere, I 
y believe it would be found that, of all the 
varieties of game birds left us today, there 
is none that affords such a vast amount of 
high-class sport, such exhilarating recreation, 
as our familiar though incomparable Bob 
White (Cedinus Virginianus). His many good 
qualities easily place him first of all game 
birds. Almost ubiquitous as to habitat, he is as 
universally sought; plump and neat of body, he at- 
tracts attention from even the most careless observer ; 
swift and steady of wing, he presents an ideal mark— 
challenging the marksmanship and exciting the am- 
bition of the gunner—and his excellence of flesh 
places him, a rare delicacy, on the epicurean ménu. 
Unlike other kinds of game that retire at the approach 
of the settler, Bob is a sociable little fellow. He 
bravely courts favor with the farmer and thrives amid 
thickly populated communities. During the long, wistful summer days his clear, 
ringing voice is heard fyom dewy morn till dusky eve, as he sits on conveni- 
ent fence, stump or post and with self-important air proudly calls to his more 
quiet mate, who, sequestered in some grassy nook nearby, is busily engaged . 
hatching the future covey, which, when grown strong of wing, will rise at Nim- 
rod’s approach with such sudden, thunderous tumult as to entirely disconcert 
the tyro and even the veteran himself must steel his nerves against Bob’s bluff- 
ing rush. All honor to brave brown Bob and his bonnie wee wife! All the 
summer long, as the cheery notes, B-o-b W-h-i-t-e! Bob! B-o-b W-h-i-t-e! 
came piping from weedy stubble or rustling corn, the little 16-gauge Parker has 
hung on the wall in silence and repose—the little hammerless with which I 
have become so intimately acquainted that it almost seems to possess life and 
rational consciousness. Often times, as my gaze rested fondly on its graceful 
outlines, Memory, a pensive Ruth, went gleaning in the fields of the past—bring- 
ing before my mind's eye, like some storied magician of fable, visions of other 
and happy days spent in field or forest, and a comforting gleam of hope reach- 
ing out to the hidden future that many others are yet to come. 

The summer slowly passed away. The days waxed short and the nights 
grew long and chilly. . At length Jack Frost came and as he waved his magic 
wand over the erstwhile green, the ‘‘haze-curtained hills’? were bedecked with 





gold, crimson or brown. When the month of October was torn from the calendar, 
showing that November had come, the little hammerless seemed to utter a mute 
appeal that it might, as it was wont, speak in quick, sharp tones of nitro accent 
to the festive Bob Whites, now grown rotund of body and swift of flight. But 
our Legislature had given Bob 15 days more of immunity from harassing dog 

As everything in this world must have an end, so the extended days 
of grace irksomely passed at last, and the morning of the 15th dawned bright 


and gun. 
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and beautiful—one of those mellow In- 
dian summer days, so delighting to those 
who like to roam afield at this season. 
Beginning preparations for the sport, 
the old hunting coat, with its frayed 
edges and blood-stained skirt, was drawn 
from its hiding. A mottled brown feather 
floated from its capacious folds—a me- 
mento of other days after quail. There 
were also feathers of speckled black and 
white, reminding me of the lucky day 
last March when I had so much fun with 
the snipe, getting 8 of the 1o shot at, 
while the 12-gauges that were with us— 
well, it was an off day with them. I can 
hear the welcome salutation, Scaipe! 
scaipe! and see the elusive little fellow, 
as in imagination he quickly flutters up 
and goes zigzagging away. But the old 
hunting coat has not been entirely partial 
to the feathered denizens of field and 
meadow and there are also evidences of 
old Molly Hare from the briar patch and 
the bushy-tailed grey squirrel from the 
lonely forest. Ah! the memories that 
cluster around this old hunting coat! 
And the sight of the old leggins, scratched 
and torn from contact with many a briar 
and thorn, carried me back to days 
passed and gone forever but for the 
recollection. As I was busied with these 
preparations for the future and reflections 
on the past, my old pointer, knowing 
very well what it all meant and preferring 
action to retrospection, was restlessly 
prancing up and down—urging me to 
begin the sport. Taking down the little 
hammerless and brushing the dust from 
its bright, figured barrels, as if to invoke 
its happiest mood, and with a silent 
prayer to the Goddess of the Chase that 
good luck attend us and that my powder 
burn straight, I waved the dog to the 
nearest field, and the hunt was begun. 
Though he worked faithfully, it was 
nearing noon when he drew up before 
my delighted eyes and said as plainly as 
canine lingo would permit: ‘Here they 
are at last!’”’ As I got near, up they 
thundered in such a confused mass that 
they had straightened out at a fair range 
before I could get a bead on one. How- 
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ever, at the sharp crack of the 214 drams 
of DuPont (and for quail shooting there 
is none better), the one selected fell 
headlong—stone-dead. But so vigorous 
of wing were his fellows that the second 
shot was rather distant and gave no re- 
sult. A few feathers floated away on 
the light air as my dog laid the bird at 
my feet. Throwing out the empty shells, 
I picked up the blood-flecked body and 
as I smoothed down the ruffled feathers 
an incipient feeling of remorse for the 
little life so quickly snuffed out came 
stealing over me. But the momentary 
sympathy for the slain was soon van- 
quished by the desire for the possession 
of others. I had watched the main part 
of the bevy go to a distant hill, over- 
grown with rank weeds, bushes and 
briars, but 2 or 3 had stopped on a 
nearer hillside unnoticed. As I was 
carelessly walking along with gun on 
shoulder, not expecting anything at this 
place—Bur! r-r-! up went one at some 
distance and escaped my hurried aim. 
Hearing my shot, the dog came tearing 
along and to my disgust scared up 
another which also reached cover un- 
scathed. ‘What!’ thought I, “three 
consecutive misses? this will never do.’ 
And I resolved that the next one would 
have a hard time getting away. As we 
reached the crest of the hill where I was 
expecting the majority were, another 
wild one arose in front of the dog. A 
deep, emphatic “Ah! what you doing 
there?’ brought the old pointer sprawl- 
ing to the ground in shame and confu- 
sion. At the same time, hastily taking 
aim, I gave him the full-choked left and 
Bob doubled up like a jack-knife and at 
the single word “Dead!” the pointer 
brought the bird to me. A few steps to 
the right and he made another beautiful 
point, which I admired for a moment; 
then up whizzed the animated target, 
the 16-gauge cracked again and poor 
Bob’s career was ended. At the sound 
of the shot, two or three rose wild but 
out of range and got away. About 50 
yds. further down the hill, in the edge 
of a miniature thicket, the dog stopped 
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again, wagged his tail and looked back 
at me to come on. Two arose this time, 
and, as if to test our skill to the utmost, 
started off in practically opposite direc- 
tions. But the little Parker’s blood was 
up now, and, taking the one going around 
to my left first, he was quickly downed, 
and then, swinging half around to the 
right, Bob No. 2 was caught by that 
deadly left barrel just as he reached 
another thicket into which he was plun- 
ging. Gee! wasn’t that splendid? talk 
about exhilaration! I have heard peo- 
ple boast of having killed whole coveys 
on the ground at a single discharge, but 
there is more real, honest satisfaction in 
making two difficult shots like these than 
in slaying all the birds in the township 
on the ground. The ground shooter’s 
act is mere butchery, of which no sports- 
man should ever be guilty. Gathering 
up the dead, I called my dog to heel, 
and, though there were still others scat- 
tered around nearby, I strolled home to 
dinner—feeling that five were enough to 
take from the covey on the first day of 
the season. 

Brothers of the trigger, with the grow- 
ing scarcity of wild life, let us cultivate a 
spirit of moderation and try to get a 
maximum of sport and diversion with a 
minimum of game. If not, the day is 
near at hand when we will have none. 
Why not begin to conserve the remnant 
we have before it is too late? 

As we were finishing the noontide 
meal, Neighbor J., togged out for an 
afternoon’s sport, walked in and we were 
soon on our way across a posted farm to 
the lands of more lenient neighbors. 
Scarcely had we cleared the tabooed 
field, when a nice bevy was found and I 
made three successful shots, while my 
companion missed a nice chance and 
snapped his gun at one other. The birds 
escaped to a swampy bottom close at 
hand and we were obliged to look for 
others. Passing to the adjoining farm, 
we at length found a good covey but 
rather wild, as they arose when the dog 
came near and scatteringly fled into about 
as bad a jungle of trees, large and small, 
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with a thick undergrowth of bushes and 
briars, as one could find. We had one 
shot at the edge but both missed. The 
chances looked poor indeed but there 
was no alternative; so we plunged into 
this intricate maze of brush and bramble. 
After going 100 yds. my friend ‘‘ walked 
up” one and made a clean straight- 
away. The report of his gun aroused 
one near me and away he sped—dodg- 
ing trees with bewildering rapidity—but 
luckily I pulled just at the right moment 
and Bob dropped instanter. My dog 
rushed up, and a _ squirrel, coming 
from somewhere I never knew, ran up a 
hickory within easy range in front of us 
and stopped about as high as one’s head 
—presumably centering his attention on 
the dog but forgetting the man with the 
gun. A quick glance along the matted 
rib and I was just pulling the trigger 
when Bang! went my companion’s 12- 
gauge and from some unknown cause, 
unless it was haste, made a clean miss, 
but his shot caused the little fellow to 
jump with electrical quickness and my 
charge—went where he had been. Run- 
ning up till he came to a fork he stopped, 
when the 16-gauge called to him again 
to come down and he obeyed. The 
pointer brought us the dead game, while 
we sat down to rest and quiet our nerves 
for a brief spell, after such strenuous 
sport. It was wonderful luck and we 
felt commensurately jelated. Deciding 
to try for more of the birds scattered 
around us, we had gone but a few yards, 
when the dog made a staunch point. Up 
whizzed one and as he topped the lower 
bushes the little Parker cracked sharply 
and he pitched to earth. Reloading the 
empty barrel, the dog still standing on 
point, I advanced a few steps, when two 
more, like feathered rockets, started in 
the same direction. Crack! crack! went 
the little hammerless again, and as the 
hurtling shot crashed through the tree- 
tops those two tumbled back to earth, 
their little lives going out in mid-air. 
Ah! that was glorious. The sensation 


that one experiences after making a trio 
of shots like these is ample compensation 




















“SOUR GRAPES.” 


for a half-day’s tramp. There is a thrill 
of buoyant joy, a quickening of the pulse 
—as if the little lives had merged into 
one’s own-—and it makes you feel that it 
is worth while to hunt quail. 

My companion had one of those cheap, 
exasperating guns that often balk when 
needed most, and it now utterly refused 
to be discharged at all; so he could only 
snap at them while I was having all the 
fun. Having taken five from this covey, 
I suggested that we look for others, and 
just after we emerged from the thicket a 
lone quail took wing near me and had 
nearly reached the security of the dense 
cover, when another 16-gauge shell ex- 
ploded and poor Bob was cut down. 
This was the gth shot at quail for me 
since noon, with but one miss, and I 
naturally began to feel conceited over 
my unusual success—though I was re- 
lieved of a part of this feeling when we 
got up the next little covey of 6 or 7 in 
the midst of another thicket. ‘The 
feathers flew,” to use a hackneyed ex- 
pression, but continued on with their 
owners. Only one more shot here-—at 
one that was foolish enough to alight in 
the open sedge nearby and he fell an 
easy victim to the little hammerless. 

It was growing late now and we were 
compelled to turn our steps toward home. 
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As we were leaving the field, the owner 
came in sight, hauling a load of corn. 
We went over and gave him the squirrel 
and several of the quail, which was much 
appreciated by our host. Perhaps I may 
pause to say, without raising ethical 
questions, that when you are out with 
gun and dog don’t neglect to have enough 
regard for the rights of those who gener- 
ously and kindly allow you to shoot over 
their premises to divide your game with 
them, when half-way convenient. Gen- 
erally it will be rightly appreciated and 
you will find it a pleasure to yourself. 
On our way home we again passed by 
the swampy bottom where the first birds 
had escaped us. Two wild ones arose 
among the trees nearby and while one 
went back into the woods the other went 
along with me. This completed an un- 
usual and successful outing. I had bagged 
15 quail, a squirrel and a large fat rabbit 
and had the satisfaction of knowing that 
all had been captured in a sportsman- 
like manner. And as the crimson and 
purple west darkened into twilight, we 
trudged homeward, agreeing that it had 
been a day the like of which comes but 
rarely—a day filled up and running over 
with good, healthful enjoyment and with 
game enough to go around and to spare. 
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“SOUR GRAPES.” 


By LON DINSMORE. 


I 


Why do the bass not deign to bite? 

Altho’ I know my bait is right. 

Both line and rod are “out of sight’”— 
I do declare! 


Il. 


I’ve minnows, frogs and helgramite, 
Grasshoppers, worms and pork rind 
right. 
But still I'm getting nary a bite— 
I'd like to swear! 


P's BRES 


The wind is right, the moon, the stars. 
I’ve fished the depths; I’ve fished the 
bars. 
But lack of bass my pleasure mars— 
They’re where? —Oh, where? 


IV. 


My temper’s gone. Alack! alas! 


I really do not care for bass. 
They’re wormy things, not in my class— 
I'm through “for fair.” 
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IN THE PUGET SOUND COUNTRY. 


By STUART A. RICE 


HAVE always been an ardent sports- 
man and have derived a great deal 
of pleasure from a close communion 

with wood and field. The quantity of 
game bagged has never been a factor 
with me in the enjoyment of a day’s 
sport; and some of the pleasantest days 
I have ever spent have brought no more 
tangible reward than a boundless appe- 
tite and the ability to enjoy to the utmost 
a comfortable easy chair and a crackling 
fire. Though I have hunted in many 
different localities, the place which has 
the greatest attraction for me lies at the 


extreme head of Puget Sound, between ° 


two narrow inlets which split up the land 
into a wooded promontory, some 6 miles 
across at its widest part and perhaps 10 
in length. 

It was at one time heavily timbered, 
but extensive logging operations carried 
on in the last 20 years have greatly de- 
pleted its stores. There still remains a 
great deal of good timber, however, 
though it will undoubtedly be sacrificed 
in the near future. In order to get this 
timber to the water it was necessary to 
build numbers of small logging roads, 
which intersect each other and form a 
network of trails over the entire country ; 
so that one can easily walk 15 or 20 


miles without ever being more than four 
or five miles from any given point. 
Whenever a camp was established, it 
usually resulted in a good-sized tract of 
land being cleared, the same being true 
whenever there was a particularly fine 
stand of timber, and these tracts were 
often burned over after the completion 
of the work. They vary in size, some 
covering only half an acre, while others 
cover 8, 10 and sometimes 20 acres and 
are for the most part overgrown with a 
dense growth of huckleberry and salal 
bushes, interspersed with fern and patches 
of moss. In many places, especially. 
where a stream runs, dense thickets of 
alder have grown up. 

Then too there are many small farms 
scattered throughout this country and 
some of them are practically cesertec— 
the owners working them only a few 
months in the year and leaving them to 
take care of themselves during the re- 
mainder of the time. These old burns, 
together with the farms just mentioned, 
form excellent feeding grounds for small 
game, particularly blue grouse and Cali- 
fornia quail. Formerly one occasionally 


found wild pigeons, but of late years 
they have almost disappeared. The 
ruffed grouse, of which there are a great 

















many in this locality, are sometimes 
found along the edges of these clearings, 
but this is rather the exception than the 
rule. One usually finds these birds 
along the small logging trails and in 
low, swampy places. About five years 
ago an effort was made to introduce 
Mongolian pheasants, but they do not 
seem to have done well. I cannot un- 
derstand why they should not have 
prospered, for it seems to me that every- 
thing here is conducive to their propa- 
gation. In Clarke County, Washington, 
and in different parts of Oregon, they 
are found in abundance and I see no 
reason why they should not do as well 
here, as climatic conditions are much the 
same. 

The two ideal months of the year for 
upland shooting are September and Oc- 
tober. To my mind they are also the 
most beautiful. Perhaps one does not 
see the striking contrasts or the more 
brilliant colors for which our Eastern 
forests are famous, but in the softer 
shades—the beautiful golden browns, 
yellows and subdued reds—our autumnal 
foliage has no equal. I have always 
managed to spend a few weeks in this 
region every fall and will now describe 
one of the many delightful afternoons I 
have passed here during the hunting 
season, 

The weather had been ideal for several 
days and I had planned Wednesday for 
my trip. When it finally arrived it was 
a typical October day—thick and foggy 
in the early morning—but by 11 o’clock 
the sun had begun to penetrate the mist 
and in half an hour more the fog bank 
was rolling off in great clouds of vapor. 
By noon it had cleared off, and I was 
ready to start. It was a perfect after- 
noon. All Nature seemed to be rioting 
in the warm sunshine, as though bent on 
making the utmost of the few pleasant 
days left. Innumerable small birds 
hopped twittering about and squirrels 
scurried along, intent on gathering their 
winter store of nuts. Here and there a 
small cottontail would make his appear- 
ance, and after a few inquiring glances in 
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my direction disappear like a flash in the 
bushes. 

After a walk of several miles along 
the main traveled road, I struck into an 
old logging trail and had hardly gone 
100 yards before I saw my first bird. It 
was a ruffed grouse and was just in the 
act of crossing the road when I fired. 
(One seldom gets these birds on the 
wing, owing to the thick brush, so I had 
no compunction in taking him on the 
ground). I followed down this trail 
until I came to one of the small deserted 
farms and started to work through it. 
After crossing it twice I went back to 
the road, and, just as I reached the 
summit of a little knoll, I flushed a 
beautiful covey of blue grouse. I was 
so surprised that I scored a clean miss 
with my first barrel, but with my second 
was more fortunate—tumbling one nice- 
ly. Slipping in a couple of fresh shells, 
I walked over to a small bunch of firs, 
where I had marked one down. I think 
I must have spent fully 20 minutes lo- 
cating that bird; then a charge of 7’s 
brought him to bag. 

Three or four miles were covered be- 
fore I saw anything more; then a ruffed 
grouse made his appearance about 100 
yards ahead, where a small stream 
trickled across the road. I walked up 
very cautiously and got within 50 yards 
of him before he seemed aware of my 
presence. As I approached a few steps 
nearer, he rose and was off like a flash 
down the trail, affording me an oppor- 
tunity that one seldom gets at these 
birds—a straight-away tailer—and I im- 
proved it by tumbling him with my first 
barrel. 

A short distance further and I came 
to a burn covering perhaps two acres. 
I knew there were birds in it but how to 
get them was the question, as in these 
places the underbrush is so thick that it 
is impossible to flush them without a 
dog, unless you stumble right into a 
flock. After a few moments’ reflection, 
I did as I had often done before—first 
circling the burn and then crossing it 
twice. As I reached the end of the last 
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lap I saw the bushes moving ahead and 
a little to the left of me, at the same time 
hearing some sharp chittering. I got 
ready and moved forward quickly and 
just as I was in the act of stepping over 
a small log, I stumbled and fell with a 
crash into the bushes. Simultaneously 
with my fall there rose a fine covey of 
quail and away they sailed, while I was 
struggling to extricate myself from the 
affectionate embrace of the salal bushes 
and some wild blackberry vines of the 
clinging variety. 

Leaving the burn, I climbed up a 
short hill and walked through some 
small clearings, without being rewarded, 
however, until I came to the last, which 
was separated from the rest by a small 
patch of firs. When I reached it I cir- 
cled it twice and when I had nearly 
reached my starting point up went a 
grouse. He was out of range but I had 
hardly taken two steps more before fully 
a dozen rose not over 20 yards away; I 
was prepared for them and it was a 
golden opportunity. Both barrels spoke 
almost simultaneously, with the happy 
result of two fine birds. By this time 
the afternoon was pretty well advanced; 
the tall firs threw long shadows toward 
the east and that peculiar, indefinable 
quality in the atmosphere which makes 
itself felt as the day draws towards its 
close warned me that I must hurry if I 
expected any more shooting. 

I left the clearings and decided to try 
another place, a half-mile further on. It 
was a little place where wheat had been 
sown in the early spring, but the owner, 
evidently deciding that wheat did not 
pay, had left it to waste and incidentally 
to furnish food for a few flocks of quail 
who made their home nearby. Upon 
reaching the place, I stopped a few 
minutes to reconnoitre and soon thought 
I could distinguish some birds just at the 
far end of it. Instead of going directly 
toward them, I made a détour and came 
behind the flock, just back of a little rise 
in the ground. I got within 30 yards 
of them, when they all rose—giving me 
a splendid chance: two successive shots 
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brought down two plump quail, while 
the rest flew only a short distance to 
cover. After flushing a flock of quail, 
many sportsmen wait until things have 
quieted down; then, when the birds 
begin calling to each other, go out, and, 
locating them singly by this calling, 
flush them and in this way bag a great 
many. I have never been able to do 
this. Often I have steeled myself, when 
I have been very anxious to get some- 
thing—intending to go for them when 
the calling began—but the moment it 
did and the long, plaintive, quavering 
notes thrilled the air, a feeling of shame 
would come over me, and though I often 
waited until the whole flock was together, 
I could never bring myself to try for 
them a second time. 

I had planned to visit a small slough 
and had so mapped my course that I 
was now but a short distance from it. 
There are a number of small marshes 
scattered throughout this region, and in 
the early fall, after our first heavy rains, 
mallards, teal and widgeon visit them for 
a period of several weeks. This period 
usually extends through the latter part 
of October and the first week of Novem- 
ber, after which the marshes become 
filled with water, thereby rendering them 
unfit for anything but roosting places, as 
the seeds and other matter upon which 
the ducks feed become water-soaked and 
covered. I hardly expected to find any- 
thing in it, as it had been a bright warm 
afternoon and as yet we had had very 
little rain. Occasionally, though, I had 
found birds which had summered there 
and upon this I based my hope. Arriv- 
ing at the slough, and slipping in a 
couple of 5’s, I proceeded to investigate 
the small pond of water in the middle 
and the adjoining pools with their tangled 
patches of coarse grass almost hiding 
them. When I had gone through near- 
ly all of them, I happened to glance 
toward the north and saw two black 
specks coming in my direction and rapid- 
ly growing larger. Seeing that they 


were ducks, I dropped into the grass as 
quickly as possible, my shooting clothes 
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harmonizing so perfectly with my sur- 
roundings that I had small fear of being 
seen. 

With a swishing of wings a splendid 
pair of mallards swung over me, and, 
circling the marsh twice, made directly 
for the pool in front of which I was ly- 
ing. As they hovered over the water 
for just the fraction of a moment before 
alighting, I sprang to my feet—knock- 
ing the drake dead with my first barrel ; 
the duck, however, was a little further 
away, having come towards the water 
behind the drake, and had turned at my 
first shot and was nearly 70 yards away 
when I fired. It dropped into a little 
patch of grass, and, leaving my first bird 
where it was, I ran quickly toward the 
place I had marked, for I felt sure from 
the way in which it fell that it was only 
wounded. I was right in my surmise, 
for when I got within 30 yards of the 
place, it rose—only to be dropped dead 
with my second barrel. I was now the 
gainer by a pair of fine mallards, bring- 
ing my total bag to ten—all of them fine 
birds and in the best of condition. 

The sun was now not over three- 
quarters of an hour high and I was 
almost 3 miles from home. The rest of 
my way lay through patches of wood- 
land and I still felt that I was liable to 
get some more game; so, slinging my 
game-sack over my shoulder, I started 
homeward. 

I had left the marsh about a mile be- 
hind and was just at the end of the first 
burn, when I saw a blue grouse in the 
road a long distance ahead of me. From 
the numerous tracks and dust-baths I 
had passed, I was certain that there was 
a large flock not very far off; so the 
moment I saw this one I left the road 
and walked up very carefully towards 
him. Before I got anywhere near him, 
however, he flew, and after him another 
and still another; then I hurried and 
arrived just in time to fire two shots at 
the last bird and had the satisfaction of 
stopping him with my second barrel. I 
retrieved my bird and again took up the 
trail, not deeming it worth while to at- 
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tempt to find the rest of the flock, as it 
was so late in the afternoon. 

As I walked on, my attention was dis- 
tracted from all thoughts of game by 
the exceeding beauty of the woodland 
through which I was passing. The 
slanting rays of sunlight glinted between 
the alders in checkered patches, bringing 
into sharp relief some fantastic stump or 
the upturned roots of a gigantic tree, 
overturned in a wind storm, and which 
was now covered with a luxuriant growth 
of tea vine and wild ivy. Here and there 
were large clumps of fern and huge 
patches of Oregon grape, with leaves of 
brilliant scarlet, green and brown. On 
all sides were the alders through which 
the path wound in and out, with many a 
tall black fir and cedar among them and 
occasionally a magnificent maple with its 
bright yellow foliage. 

Emerging from the woods, I crossed 
the last burn and in doing so bagged 
one more bird. Three quail rose sud- 
denly from behind some salal bushes 
and while I was watching them I heard 
a slight rustling to my left. I went in 
immediately and flushed a couple more 
—both of which I missed. Then, re- 
loading, I walked in a little further and 
up went another, which I had the satis- 
faction of killing cleaning at nearly 50 
yards. Ten minutes more brought me 
to the main road. From there it was 
only a few steps to the entrance of the 
place. 

Turning in at the gate, I stopped to 
gaze on a scene that has never failed to 
fascinate and enthrall me. The ground 
sloped gentle away to the water, which 
lay like a wide silver ribbon before me, 
dotted here and there with fruit trees, 
dressed in their autumnal garb of many 
shades of red, brown and yellow. A 
little to my left stood a large pear-tree 
whose brilliant red foliage formed a 
wonderful contrast with the pale blue 
and silver of the Sound, outlined direct- 
ly against it Across the water, on the 
east shore, rose a great wall of black fir 
trees, and above them Mount Tacoma 
reared its majestic head, seemingly only 
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a few miles away but in reality a half 
day’s journey. The last rays of the set- 
ting sun were gilding its three peaks and 
turning the edges of the violet tinted 
clouds into a burnished copper. As I 
gazed, the sun dropped behind the Black 
Hills; the top of the mountain became 
suffused with a rosy pink, then turned 
to violet and then to a pale blue, while 
the few clouds behind formed a wonder- 
ful background of many changing tints. 
A few minutes more and all the colors 
had faded away and the great mountain 
stood white and cold against a pale 
greenish-blue background. With the 
setting of the sun came, almost immedi- 
ately, a perceptible chill in the atmos- 
phere, and shouldering my gun I walked 
the short remaining distance to the 
house, thoroughly satisfied with an after- 
noon which, while not marked by a 
large bag or any very brilliant shots, was 
nevertheless a very enjoyable one and 
not destined soon to be forgotten. 


_— 


A WESTERN HUNTER AND HIS DOGS. 


More than a hundred bears, many 
cougars and lynx, and hundreds of 
smaller fur-bearing animals have fallen 
before Tom Hopper’s rifle and his pack 
of canine assistants, and it is conceded 
by sportsmen that this veteran frontiers- 
man has killed more big game in the 
Spokane Country during the past quarter 








- of a century than any other man in the 


Northwest. Hopper’s home is at 215 
Colfax St., Spokane, but he spends most 
of his time in the hills of Eastern Wash- 
ington, Northern Idaho and Southeast- 
ern British Columbia, where he has 
camps for the entertainment of his friends 
on big-game expeditions. He is arrang- 
ing to make a trip into the hills north 
of Spokane next fall, when he will be 
accompanied by sportsmen from Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and St. Louis. They 
will take with them the pack of hounds 
shown in the accompanying photograph, 
taken by Frank Palmer. The dogs are, 
reading from top right to left: Local 
Option; Spotty (2 years old, Kentucky 


foxhound, registered and pedigreed, got 
fine bear on a recent trip up the St. 
Mary’s River in Northern Idaho); Pete, 
half Airedale and half foxhound (5 years 
old, shows scars of encounters with 
bruin); Grover, Jack, Shamrock, Bridget 
and Jumbo (the latter being of mixed 
breeding but a dog to stake your life on 
in time of need). 


_ 
os 


TRAPPING IN OREGON. 


I think it must have been having had 
an elder brother—a ‘fur trader bold”’ 
in Alaska—that started these two young- 
est boys of the family on the same scent 
here—in the mild Coast Range of Ore- 
gon. They began near home, with a 
few traps; then adding each winter to 
the number. Creeks intersect these 
mountain valleys like the veining of a 
leaf, and the trappers follow the creeks, 
carefully placing their traps in the most 
likely spots, near where they can dis- 
cover tracks. Then they bait them ju- 
diciously with the skinned rabbits that I 
notice nailed for days to the lintels out- 
side the kitchen door. They take ad- 
vantage of the run of dog-salmon and 
steelheads to procure them as bait—for 
to these creek-loving creatures nothing 
in the way of fish comes amiss. How- 
ever, as the cattle ranch has to be at- 
tended to, one of them gave up the 
happy excitement for home duties, and 
a neighbor friend took his place on the 
trap line. 

This year their circuit covers about 75 
miles, with a line of from 80 to go traps. 
(for several are apt to get lost) They 
are gone two or three days at a time, 
finding bed and shelter in deserted cabins 
en route. There they leave a deposit of 
dry clothes, blankets, tin ware and un- 
spoilable food. A warm fire and hot 
supper is good cheer for their night’s 
rest. I don’t wonder at these cabins 
being deserted. They are only fit for 
casual transients—so dark and gloomy 
and isolated, all among the timber that 
is from 200 to 300 feet high, standing as 
thick as apple-trees in an orchard. Their 
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winter days don’t commence before 8 
o’clock and close at half-past 4—made 
almost as bad as Alaska by the dark fir 
shadows; for the timber stands from 
4,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet to the 
quarter section. The open valleys are 
pleasanter places for their rambles. The 
gurgling creek flows down each one, fed 
by numerous little mountain crecklets 
that make their way through every cafion. 

On many hillsides, near their starting 
point, forest fires raged 75 years ago 
that s‘ill remain in the memories of the 
oldest Indians. Then was the only mo- 
ment—when all creatures rushed to- 
gether down the creek bottoms as their 
only refuge. Cougars and wild cats, 
Indian horses and cows, together with 
their owners and the smaller animals, 
madly beat their way on for life! There 
were no white men in this section of 
country then. The fire that swept the 
timber out of the grasp of the timber 
robbers opened the valleys to the bona- 
fide homesteader, who could find his 
land partially cleared—enabling him to 
get in a crop patch at once. The black 
stumps of these ancient giants have stood 
their ground like sentinels, till the natural 
course of weather ravage causes them 
gradually to disappear. An undergrowth 
of brush has taken their place, with an 
occasional fir, telling of the former gen- 
eration. On many a hillside brush gives 
way to fern, which in the winter rain 
glistens a bright coral-red. Such is the 
country of the boys’ trap circuit. 

They knew there was an otter about 
10 miles down and they were intent on 
making him their prey. Land otters are 
very scarce nowadays, their skins being 
worth from $7.00 to $10 apiece. Fur 
markets are queer things. Just why 
skunk should go up 30 and lynx 4o per 
cent., when the wild cat (an almost simi- 
lar animal to the lynx) remains station- 
ary, is a marvel to the outsider. After 
several disappointments the boys at last 
found their otter, trapped, and brought 
home their prize in great glee. Itisa 


great come-down to the coon, occupying 
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the next trap—but there he is, with his 
two fore-feet fast. 

Coons are easily caught in the winter 
but now it is March, and thirty cents 
are not to be despised, if you have plenty 
of them. The mink must be pretty 
nearly blind. He pays no attention to 
the trapper and will let him hit him over 
the head. But if he should start to run, 
he is so fleet there is nothing but a shot 
that can get upto him. They are also 
good swimmers. There goes one! his 
little pointed nose peering above the 
water—“‘going it for all he is worth!” 
said the trapper—headed too for the 
main waters of the river’. 

“What did you do?” I enquired. 

‘“‘Went after him, to be sure. I was 
figuring whether I’d go after him into 
the water, rather than lose him; but the 
river was high and mighty cold—too 
deep for wading and not very enticing 
for swimming; so shooting would be 
useless. He evidently thought so too, 
for presently he began climbing up the 
bank. So I seized the moment and shot 
him dead. I had a scramble then to get 
him—the banks were so steep—but I 
fetched him all right! he was a big one 
and his fur of a good dark color. You 
wouldn’t believe the sight of pheasants 
we came across! I got one down for my 
supper and could have shot any number. 
One thing—we’re good friends to the 
pheasants !” 

*‘T like that—when you shoot them!” 
I interrupted him. 

“But for our traps they woulcn’t be 
there! Stink-cats make short work of 
all young broods. And count up all 
the stink-cats we’ve trapped.” 

My private opinion is that the skins 
of the civet cats (their polite name) are 
as handsome as any, with their broad, 
white crescent stripings. Hanging on 
the kitchen wall they are just as sweet 
too as any of them. But of course that 
is not saying much. Those that are 
dried flat are set off to the best advant- 
age. The mink look like long, slender 
pouches when they hang in bunches of a 
dozen. 























IN THE FIELD. 


When the boys come home with their 
booty there is a great business, turning 
the pelts inside out (like gloves with but 
one finger)—“‘fleshing” them neatly, as 
they call scraping away everything stick- 
ing to their semi transparent skins. Then 
the pointed cedar boards are rammed 
into these pouches—fur inside—until the 
skin is quite dry; then the stretcher is 
pulled out and the pretty soft fur is once 
more outermost. I noticed a narrow 
cedar stick, longer than the others, and 
I had on the tip 
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poor little wretch, with his foot pinioned, 
had fought for dear life—for he had left 
his marks in ever so many places on the 
cat-hide. They are mortal enemies to 
each other, as the mink is to the pheas- 
ant. If the cats got the upper hand, 
there would be no more mink in the 
creek bottoms. The nearest farmers 
ought to bless these boys; for the lambs 
have an enemy less when the wild cat’s 
gone; likewise Mr. Rancher’s poultry, 
when they are minus the mink and the 
_ skunk, Although 





of my tongue the 
foolish question, 
“Is that for his 
tail?’”’ when I saw 
it pulled out, first 
with a hard tug; 
then the others 
slipped out easily. 
So my wiser re- 
mark was “ Just 
like my glove- 
stretcher!” This 
naturally was not 
appreciated by the 
masculine mind, 
which responded 
“Just like the 
marten trappers 
use in Alaska!” 
Twenty-four 
inches, with his 
tail another nine, 
seems a pretty 
good length for 
his slender body 
of five inches 
wide. (Some of the mink measure 33 
inches, instead of 24, however). 

I hear them hammering overhead in 
the driest and warmest room next to this 
(the kitchen), where there is always the 
savory smell of “the wild” counteract- 
ing somewhat that of the cooking. They 
are tacking down to the floor a lovely 
wild-cat skin, brought in yesterday—the 
grayest and most beautifully marked 
tabby, shading off into backbone black- 
ness, that I ever saw! He had had a 
wild fight with a trapped mink. The 








IN GOOD QUAIL COUNTRY. Max on Point. 


the farmers are 
comparatively far 
off, these creat- 
ures are good 
travelers. Some 
years hence and 
these conditions 
will all have 
changed. It is 
now the edge of 
the wilderness. 
As the popula- 
tion increases (as 
it is doing by leaps 
and bounds), the 
pleasures of trap- 
ping will be a 
thing of the past. 
This Coast Range 
secticn of Oregon 
is a most pictur- 
esque and fertile 
| country, not the 
least of its attrac- 
tions being. the 
abundance of 
game. Many new settlers tell me they 
would have come here lorg ago, had 
they known its advantages. 
Louisa A’HMUTy NAsH. 





A SOUTH TEXAS MEMORY. 


’Tis indeed pleasant to remember so 
devoted a hunting companion as Max— 
the pointer here shown on one of his 
favorite quail grounds in Bexar County, 
Texas. Max is a grandson of Gail of 
Nassau (King Don stock) and is one of 
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several fine pointers owned by E. D. 


Thomas of San Antonio. Hold steady, 
old boy! till we tie this horse to a sapling; 
then we’ll see whether the little 12-gauge 
is loaded with straight powder or not. 


A PAIR OF PET WOLVES. 


Many an old plainsman will assert 
with the utmost confidence that to tame 
the big grey wolf is an impossibility, and 
few will deny that as household pets 
they are somewhat out of the ordinary. 
The accompanying illustration is a good 
picture of little Susan Ross Cobb! of Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico, with her pets 
Jack and Jill, believed by many to be 
the only really tame grey wolves in 
America. They were captured among 
the lava beds of New Mexico when very 
small and grew up in the daily com- 
panionship of their young mistress, who 
played with them just as other children 
are accustomed to play with dogs. The 
accompanying photograph was taken 
when the wolves were about 9 months 
old and some time before they reached 
their full growth. Jack at times seemed 
inclined to be just a little vicious with 
strangers and to guard against possible 
trouble with him Mr. Cobb had him 
killed a short time ago; but Jill appears 
to be perfectly safe and gentle, with none 
of the wolfish attributes that might be 
expected—excepting her looks. It may 
not be out of place to state that the little 
girl who enjoys the companionship of 
this unusual pet is a grand-daughter of 
the late Edmund G. Ross, the Republi- 
can Senator from Kansas, who won im- 
mortality by defeating the impeachment 
of President Johnson and who was later 
appointed Governor of New Mexico. 

Joun L. Cowan. 











OUR OZARK LETTER. 





Tue cold rains of spring, the black 
speeding clouds and the thick grey fogs 
which hovered above river and creek are 
past and forgotten incidents of a belated 
season, since the long sunshiny summer 
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days are come and the fulfillment of 
Nature’s annual promise is at hand—the 
Sruiting season—and in her gifts to the 
people of the Hill Country (the Ozarks) 
she has indeed been generous—notwith- 
standing the woeful predictions of the 
pessimists to the contrary. 


* 
* +. 


Tuis year the Ozark region will be 
notable for the abundance and quality 
of its fruit. The frequency of the late 
heavy spring rains served to greatly 
check the destructive work of the insect 
enemies of tree and vine, as well as to 
keep the meadows and wheat-fields in 
fire growing condition, even if it did re- 
tard corn planting a little. And so the 
tillers of the soil are to be amply re- 
warded, after all—bless them, noblest 
of toilers! There are certain seasons 
when it is pleasant to be a dweller in this 
hill country. The present season is one ; 
the others are fall, winter and spring. 

«. . * 

THE big, rosy-cheeked delicious 
peaches!—most of them have already 
been eaten, marketed or preserved by 
the good house-wives. My! how I did 
feast on them, but not at 5 or 10 cts. 
apiece, as I am the proud and happy 
owner of an orchard. This is only one 
of the advantages I have over my poor, 
circumscribed, sick-livered city brother. 
The apples are just coming on, big red 
and yellow beauties—King of Fruits. 
Don’t it make your mouth water to talk 
about them? If my city brother were out 
here he could fill up on them every day 
at the rate of—just help yourself! I eat 
them before meals and after meals and 
between meals and at bed-time and twice 
that often on Sundays. I love them! 

* ” * 

Tue Ozarks have been aptly termed 
the Land of the Big Red Apple, the 
Home of the Strawberry, etc. To these 
fitting appellations let me add that it is 
also the paradise of small fruits and the 
Kingdom of Blackberries—wild black- 
berries. Nowhere else in God’s beauti- 





























IN THE FIELD. 


ful world do the wild blackberries grow 
larger or sweeter or in greater abundance 
than they do here in these rocky Ozark 
hills. The forests in many places are 
simply black with them—great, luscious 
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room for another berry and another one 
and then “just one more.” You can’t 
resist eating the delicious, juicy fruit. 
For the past week I have been feasting 
on them, fresh from the dewy vines; I 





A YOUNG READER OF SPORTS AFIELD AND TWO OF 





HER PETS. 





clusters that bend the parent stem with 
their weight and put the tame berries to 
shame. They tempt you to eat long 
after the limit of your capacity is appar- 
ently reached, and somehow you find 


do not have to go out of sight of my 
house to get all I want and more. I 
never saw them in such profusion as 
they are this year; but so it is each year. 
There is n> such thing as a crop failure 
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with wild blackberries. I made gallons 
of wine and my provident wife canned 
them, preserved them, and made them 
into jelly and jams, and still you could 
not tell that a single berry had ever been 
taken from the vines. In another ten 
days they will all have ripened and gone. 
For seven years, without a single failure, 
I have seen the wild blackberries grow 
and fruit in rank profusion everywhere 
throughout the Ozark forests and along 
the fence rows of every field. Truly this 
section is the Kingdom of Blackberries. 


* 
* « 


Tue peaches and blackberries are 
passing; the apples—pride of the coun- 
try—are just coming on. Who, living 
in this land of apples, can say it is not 
good to be alive and that this dear old 
earth is not good to us? Next come 
the grapes. Most delicious of fruits! 
famous in history and tradition, who does 
not love grapes? Did you ever see an 
Ozark vineyard? not California nor Fre- 
donia nor la Belle France have any bet- 
ter. We don’t “raise” grapes out here; 
they simply grow into perfect fruit— 
magnificent clusters that incite you to 
eat thereof. 

~ * * 

Arter the summer fruits are gone, 
then. come the fall and winter apples. 
Forbidden fruit? No, King of Fruits, 
royal monarch of all; and the nuts of 
the forest, in abundance they come for 
the pleasure and satisfaction of man. 
Certainly God is great, God is good. 

* . * 

WE put the apples and the nuts into 
barrels and store them away—to have 
and to enjoy during the long winter 
evenings. One of the most pleasing 
sights on the Christmas table is a dish 
piled high with big red apples, and to 
the inner man nothing else gives such 
real satisfaction. I care not who makes 
the laws or the ballads of the nation, so 
long as I am permitted to grow and 
enjoy some of these apples. How the 


children enjoy them! What better food 
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can you give your children than good 

ripe fruit? Health, good looks, man- 

hood and morality lie within the apple. 
. 


* * 

WHEN the supply of fruits and nuts is 
down to the last gauge, the cool rainy 
spring arrives—a period of bright, sun- 
shiny weather—and then fruiting time is 
with us again, and so we complete the 
circle. Morris RIcE. 

White Oak Farm, Missouri. 





IN AFRICAN GAMELANDS, 


The rush of scavenger birds when big 
game is killed is vividly described by R. 
C, F. Maugham in a book on Portuguese 
East Africa. ‘“‘ Having shot an elephant,”’ 
he says, ‘I sat by while the great slabs 
of skin were removed from the gigantic 
sides and the carriers, hastily summoned 





‘from the camp and reinforced by people 


from a neighboring village, proceeded to 
cut up the vast mountain of flesh. 

‘Almost immediately a shadow flitted 
across the carcass, and looking upward 
one became aware that the deep blue 
above was rapidly filling with countless 
black wheeling specks. The buzzards, 
kites and scapulated crows boldly 
alighted on the grass and on a few 
neighboring bushes and awaited calmly 
the moment when we should take our 
leave, while overhead at a great height 
the shyer varieties, including the mara- 
bous, large bare-necked vultures, and 
screaming fishing eagles continued to 
hover. At length all the meat was care- 
fully apportioned, the tusks chopped out 
and we started for camp; but before we 
had marched 20 yds. every one of those 
waiting birds was settled upon the re- 
mains, while with a rush like the roar of 
a war rocket the greater vultures fell, 
with wings tightly folded, from a height 
of 300 yds. to take part in the feast. 
The startling noise made by these heavy 
birds falling head foremost through the 
air, only to check their plunge with out- 
spread wings so close to the ground as 
to make destruction appear inevitable, 
was most singular and impressive.”’ 
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EDITORIAL. 





IN MEMORY OF A GREAT AMERICAN. 


See Frontispiece—page 102. 


By the death of Grover CLEVELAND, 
which occurred June 24th, the Nation 
has lost a great and good man, and the 
lovers of outdoor recreation a genuine 
friend and true counsellor. His career 
as a statesman is fixed in history, and is 
worthy of emulation, and his personality 
will long be remembered as typifying all 
that is best in American character. 

Among statesmen and politicians, and 
in history, he will be remembered for his 
rugged and unswerving fidelity to princi- 
ple and his firmness in doing right as he 
was given to see the right. But among 
the lovers of outdoor life he will long be 
remembered and loved as the most con- 
spicuous figure among the thousands 
who sought rest and relaxation from the 
cares and vexations of office where 
Nature intended—among the woods and 
in the fields and by quiet streams. Of 
his experiences in these fields he has 
made many records and it is through 
these that one may learn the real char- 
acter of the man—catch glimpses of the 
lofty soul, the kindly heart, the gentler 
spirit, the veneration, and all that goes to 
make of mankind a common brother- 
hood. God's great out-of-doors was his 
real world. There was no joy to him 
like the joy of a stream, the woods and 
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the hills. And, perhaps because of this 
characteristic trend, he was great in all 
the things that he did. 





NATURE STUDY IN TOWN. 





That “ none are so blind as those who 
will not see” never receives more force- 
ful illustration than in the attitude of the 
average city dweller toward a Nature 
that is vainly crying out for recognition 
to his or her self-imposed blindness. 

“Nature study! the idea! How ridi- 
culously impossible!” they exclaim, for 
their conception of nature study is some- 
thing to be acquired with the aid of five- 
dollar-a-day guides, with all the “ fix- 
ins,” in the North Woods or mountains 
a proceeding available only to the pred- 
atory rich and therefore to be dismissed 
as unreasonable. Or if they do really see 
—by accident perhaps—a bird, neither a 
sparrow nor a robin, they will summarily 
rush to some person who bears a local 
reputation of “ knowing birds, ” but, up- 
on questioning, their enthusiasm usually 
sizzles away with the exceedingly definite 
information that the bird was a brown 
bird or perhaps that it had brown speck- 
les. The sparrow and the robin are the 
two standard gauges of size, and only the 
fact that larger wild birds do not fre- 
quent cities, prevents the hen from com- 
ing next. 

On the other hand, for those who try 
to cultivate the habit of intelligent obser- 
vation—who, in short, try to read in the 
big, sane, optimistic book that an ever- 
ready Nature holds before our eyes—be- 
fore long they will have steal into their 
hearts the pleasures of realizing that they 
are bumping face to face with big, sane, 
optimistic truths, diametrically opposed 
to the humdrum frettings of the average 
city life. The more proficient in obser- 
vation, the greater the pleasure derived; 
there is nothing like it to dispel! the blues. 

Here in a city of twenty thousand, near 
Chicago, one may, if he keeps his eyes 
and ears open, make the acquaintance of a 
surprising number of birds and mammals, 
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and the same can be said of the larger 
cities, with their secluded parks. Morn- 
ings and evenings in summer the concert 
of robins, orioles and grosbeaks ushers 
in and out the day; the house wren bub- 
bles over merrily from her cigar-box 
nest, while the pale-eyed crow black- 
birds walk sedately about the lawns, eat- 
ing worms and calling to each other in 
a gurgling, splintering sort of jargon. 
Sometimes the scarlet tanager flits, like a 
flame, through the oak trees, or the shy 
towhee skulks under the bushes in a 
shady back yard. At night, a flicker of 
wings against the sky or snow, a trem- 
ulous, quavering little cry, and sometimes 
you can see a little black bunch, silhouet- 
ted in the lower branches of some tree, 
and you have caught the screech owl out 
a-mousing. 

There are some cottontail rabbits that 
live under barns, from under cover of 
which they venture out, in the early 
morning or late afternoon, to feed on 
clover or stolen lettuce. Often on moon- 
light nights their cottony tails can be 
seen, bouncing airily away over the 
lawns. The pretty little flying squirrels, 
with their big eves and chinchilla-like, 
fur, live in the attics with the bats, and, 
like them, do not venture out until dusk. 

The best feature of nature study is that 
the interest is self-sustaining: one never 
sees all there is to see. There is always 
the chance of a strange migrant coming 
along and the looking forward to the 
coming of the more familiar ones, the old 
friends. What a thrill it gives to see a 
line of geese go honking over! what a 
faraway, wild note they add!—like a 
fleet of hardy merchantmen venturing 
boldly into hostile waters. 

Last winter I found a circling line of 
double dots that told of a mink’s wander- 
ings, and once I saw a flock of quail run- 
ning in the streets. It is these surprises 
that add spice and season an already en- 
joyable recreation. 

Try it! It is well worth your while. 
Pau J. Farr. 
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Fished out! A world emptied of its 
people ; a faded reminiscence ; a mockery 
to Nature. Yea, the 
Hither and yon, 


Tragedy ? 
full of it. 
States, scurries the Modern 


very 
words are 
across the 
Angler; and, as he goes, he reads the 
bright promise of the latest resort opened 
to the public. He is looking for that 
ignis fatuus, Good Fishing. 

“ But what is the 
Lake?” ask. 


good there.” 


matter with Pine 


you “Used to be pretty 

Why, my dear fellow, Pine Lake is 
positively fished out, you know. Have 
to get track of these new places before 
the crowd gets there. One wonders how 
many of these waters the Game Hog has 
set his black seal upon, and closed them 
up. 

In the midst of that desolate stretch of 
marsh, and clay, and wire-grass_ that 
spreads so strangely over the southern 
end of the City of Chicago, lies Calumet 
Lake. ’ Tis a pretty name, but Calumet 
Lake is not pretty—unless, indeed, you 
catch the glint of the rising sun across its 
muddy water and bulrushes—and then 
you are blinded by Nature worship, and 
all things are beautiful. But among its 
weed beds and lily pads one might cast 
all summer long without a responsive 
strike. One realizes this instinctively, 
not experimentally ; no one casts on Calu- 
met. The waters grow black with the re- 
fuse of great factories, and silent bubbles 
rise and spread an iridescent, oily film 
abroad. The very bullheads of the ditch 
sicken and spurn the bait. Only the 
swinish carp fattens and multiplies, loll- 
ing at the sewer mouth—the survival of 
the unfittest. But the carp, too, has its 
enemy. In its pursuit comes the silent 
Foreigner—the dweller of the hovel. 


The long nets sweep in a great semi- 
circle; slowly the great, sluggish bag is 
drawn in. Truly, the carp are not fished 
out; there are dozens of them, and noth- 
ing else—hold! Rub your eyes, and look. 
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It cannot be possible that this is a black 
bass ! 

The Foreigner smiles. 

“Oh, yes!” he says; “ black bass. Not 
<common—not every net—but 
Look! see!” 

The full of black water 
and carp, and one cannot see clearly. 
The Foreigner raises it a trifle. 
black bass—not one of 


plen-tee. 
live-box is 
Six 


them under 2 
pounds—and a lusty 6-pound pickerel ! 


‘But,’ you exclaim, aghast, “I 
thought— What does the game warden 
say? 
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baby bass are all dead. One wonders, not 
at this, but that they ever came into life. 
The net, the factory taint, and the cess- 
pool; and the black bass is still game— 
to the end. 

But Lake Calumet was 
long, long ago. 


“fished out ” 


PAauL H. Wooprvurfr. 


—— 


INTERNATIONAL ANGLERS MEET. 


The Anglers’ International tourna- 
ment, to be ‘held in Chicago Aug. 14 and 
15, already bids fair to attract a repre- 














VIEW OF THE ANGLERS' LAGOON IN WASHINGTON PARK, CHICAGO. 
Where the International Bait and Fly Casting Tournament will be held. 





The Foreigner still smiles, inscrut- 
ably. ‘“ Why should he bother himself?” 
he asks indifferently. ‘“ Calumet Lake, 
she was fished out—no? ” 

Into the end of Calumet there flows a 
purple stream. It is small—just large 
enough to carry off the drainage of a 
little settlement in the Swamp. It is a 
miniature replica of the old Chicago River 
in its most odorous days. The sight of 
hundreds of baby black bass in this sewer 
does not occasion astonishment after the 
Foreigner’s live-box. Nor is there any- 
thing exciting in the discovery; for the 


sentative gathering. The fisherman as 
yet unattached to any club will also ap- 
preciate that this is an amateurs’ game, 
played for the sport’s sake, enjoyed for 
the fun and good-fellowship in it—for 
every amateur caster is such for love of 
the sport and for the aid it brings him in 
his angling. To be a good caster is not 
always to be a good angler, yet the meth- 
ods learned are invaluable to a good fish- 
erman. 

The Championship trophies for the 
highest scores will, we believe, agreeably 
surprise the winners. Then, too, a num- 
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ber of practical articles has been secured 
for award in the regular list of prizes. 
These are listed in the official program, 
which any fisherman can obtain from H. 
E. Rice, Sec’y, 225 So. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago, Ills. 

The special prizes (to be awarded to 
any contestant who never has won an 
important ‘prize in an international tour- 
nament) are practical and handsome. 
The interest in these is keen, as they give 
many contestants two chances to get “ on 
the record”’ as prize winners. 

Headquarters will be at Hotel Metro- 
pole, 23d St. and Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
The Illinois Bait Casting Club, who give 
the tournament, will also provide mid-day 
entertainment on the grounds at Wash- 
ington Park, Chicago. Here the natural 
features are charming—the casting la- 
goon having partly shaded shores, with 
the turf running down to the water line. 


— 


AMERICAN RIFLEMEN WIN. 





Another well-known victory for Am- 
erican riflemen is recorded in the reports 
of the Olympian international rifle match 
at Bisley, England—the three leading 
competing teams (representing the Uni- 
ted States, Great Britain and Canada) 
finishing in the order named. The grand 
totals were: Americans, 2,531; British, 
2,496; Canadians, 2,439. Americans won 
also in the international revolver contest 
by a liberal margin—the team totals be- 
ing America, 1,914; Belgium, 1,864; 
England, 1,816. Commenting on the 
victory of the American riflemen, Gener- 
al Drain, captain of the American rifle 
team, said: 

“| have the greatest faith in our rifles 
and the ammunition we use, and I cer- 
tainly think our rifles and our ammuni- 
tion gave us an advantage over our rivals; 
but if you ask what I consider was chief- 
ly responsible for our grand victory, I 
say it was good men, team work and 
rifles and ammunition. 

“From the commencement we felt, in 
consequence of the lack of skill of the 
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Continental shooters at the long ranges, 
that the real contest would be between 
the Canadians, the Englishmen and our- 
selves. We felt that if we could only 
hold our own on the shorter ranges, we 
could whip everybody at the long dis- 
tance. 

“T cannot say too much of the sports- 
manlike attitude of the competing teams. 
All, of course, were anxious to win, but 
all were desirous that every other team 
should be given an equal opportunity. I 
consider the English combination to be 
one of the strongest teams ever known. 

“The weather conditions were ex- 
tremely difficult and I am absolutely con- 
fident that the English and American 
teams in normal weather would have 
shattered every world’s record made by 
service rifles over the distance shot. The 
arrangements for the competition gave. 
us great satisfaction. We were afforded 
every facility for practice and everything 
was done to make us comfortable. 

“ According to shooting etiquette the 
honor of the highest individual score 
goes to W. F. Lueshner of New York, 
who scored a greater number of points 
up to the longest distance than Major 
Martin of New Jersey, who tied him on 
the 1,000-yard range. 

ee ene 

AccorpINnG to Mr. Vandersnickt, eels 
always go tail first when endeavoring to 
pass through any small opening or to es- 
cape through the meshes of a net. Not 
long ago the water in a pond was found 
to have risen about 20 inches above its 
usual level. An inspection of the grat- 
ing at the overfall—which was about 
30 inches square and consisted of a series 
of iron cross-bars about one-third of an 
inch apart—revealed the fact that it was 
almost completelv blocked by the heads 
of a number of small eels which, in en- 
deavoring to pass through tail first, had 
stuck fast and had been drowned. In 
order to clear the grating, it was nec- 
essary to cut off the heads of the eels 
and draw their bodies out one by one. 
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DIAMOND BILLY’S PETS. 
By EDGAR WHITE. 


Up in Lancaster, an old Missouri county seat 
town, barely a rifle-shot south of the Iowa line, 
resides the biggest individual dealer in animals 
in America. The sobriquet of “Diamond Billy” 
was given to William P. Hall, after making a 
large consignment of horses and mules to South 
Africa, for which he was paid in diamonds. He 
had the sparklers cut and fashioned for use as 
studs and finger rings. 

Mr. Hall began his career 25 years ago, in 
the backwoods of Missouri, swapping “plugs” 
and donkeys. He soon became so adept in tell- 
ing a horse, that his judgment was sought by 
the large dealers all over the United States, and 
he established branch stables in Cape Town, 
with his brother, Louis J. Hall, in charge. Now 
Diamond Billy’s business includes wild animals, 
and he is an outfitter for circuses for this im- 
portant branch of the attraction. 

Probably no other town in the United States 
would strike the average small boy as quite so 
ideal a municipality as Lancaster in the early 
spring. Then the trainers are the busiest with 
their big beasts on open lots, where all can see. 
The urchin doesn’t have to risk a bastinadoing 
to see the elephant stand on his head or the mon- 
key ride horseback. There isn’t a policeman or 
a bouncer in sight anywhere, and yet the daily 
spectacles are as thrilling as anything ever seen 
under the glare of the tent lights. 

Diamond Billy was once a “kid” himself, and 
when he first started out with his circus he is- 
sued orders that no boy who crawled under the 
canvas should be put out. His reason is founded 
upon a bitter memory. When a barefooted lad 
his father told him if he would finish plowing 
the 40-acre field he would let him have a horse 
to ride up to Bloomfield, Iowa, to go to the cir- 
cus. Billy was up before the larks next day 
and had his big job done by dark. It was a 
terrific day’s work, but that was nothing—the 
next day was all his own. That the old gen- 
tleman didn’t add any financial consideration to 
the deal didn’t worry Billy, until he had made 
his way into the round top by the ordinary ave- 
nue of impecunious boyhood. Then a bruiser, 
with a mug like a prize-fighter, lit on him, and 
all that happened afterwards that day was as 
the laughter of skeletons The fact that his 
companions had run the blockade successfully 
didn’t help. In later years, when Billy wore a 
plug hat and had a circus of his own, he met 
the big man who had so unceremoniously spoiled 
the day for which he had sweat blood in his 
springtime. Although large, the bouncer was 
not strong, and Diamond Billy, then a man of 
Herculean frame, could have evened up the old 
score easily. But he didn’t. He shook hands 
with the fellow, and, as he was down in his 
luck, gave him a good job. “He had to do his 
duty,” said Billy; “that’s what he was paid 
for; but when he put me out of the tent he 


looked to me like a man who made his living by 
breaking the law.” 





When Mr. Hall started his wild animal bazaar 
he was somewhat cramped for room in his 
barns, and he stored the beasts in upstairs 
store buildings, in the town calaboose and in 
the basement of the court house. You could 
hear the thunder of lions, the roar of tigers and 
the hoarse barkings of wolves by day and by 
night. Strangers were a little startled by the 
upcanny noises from basement and attic, but 
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WILLIAM P. HALL (* Diamond Billy’’). 





the natives soon became acclimated and didn’t 
mind. Now and then a bear would break out 
and go roaming about the square. At such 
times the citizenship, great and small, climbed 
trees or rushed to housetops until the shaggy 
truant submitted to recapture by his trainer. 
Once a couple of Diamond Billy’s lawyer 
friends from St. Louis went to Lancaster to at- 
tend to a little business matter. Their busi- 
ness completed, they went down to the barns 
where Billy was watching his bareback riders 
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practice on some white horses. Mr. Hall couldn’t 
leave just then, but, anxious that his friends 
should enjoy themselves, he scribbled out a 
short note and handed it to a long-shanked, 
copper-colored boy from South Africa. “Take 
’em around to Signor Mattiola,” he said. 

The boy led the way to an outside flight of 
steps leading to a second-story room over a large 
store building on the square. The boy knocked 
at the door and a short, swarthy man responded. 
“Let ’em in the den, Israel,” the boy said; 
“Poss says so.” 

The dark-faced gentleman bowed and smiled. 
He ushered his visitors in and quickly shut 
and barred the door. A cub tiger, big as an 
English mastiff, darted out into the centre of 
the floor and growled. The lawyers hurriedly 
retreated to the side of the room. A heathen 
monkey, with a face that would look perfectly 
natural at a Donnybrook fair, reached over and 
tried to steal one of the lawyer’s watch chains. 
After some labor and many expletives, the 
trainer divorced the claw and the chain. The 
tiger rubbed against the visitcrs, who started 
fo. the window. 

“He no hurta,” said the keeper—‘“See! See!” 
He put one hand in the tiger’s mouth and 
stroked its back with the other. Then he went 
over to a cage on the side where there was a 
large, beautiful specimen, with eyes glittering 
like young moons. He reached for the fasten- 
ing of the cage. 

“What you going to do?” asked the lawyer 
who had been interviewed by the monkey. 

“Bengal tigaire,” said the keeper—“what you 
call a daisy. Letta out, so you can see him 
jump.” 

“Never mind,” said the lawyer; “I’ll take 
your word for it. I can see it very well where 
it is at!” 

“Boss said to letta see circurious.” 

“Of course; but not too much in detail, 
Signor. Our eyes are good. Now, that black 
thing you have tied up over there in the cor- 
ner—is that a sacred cow?” 

“Naw! That a North ’Merican grizzly. He 
comes out quick—dance—fight—” 

“Yes; don’t bother him now. We'll see him 
from the top seats when the circus comes.” 

As they passed through the corridor into the 
rear room, a huge gorilla-like gentleman, com- 
fortably located on some rafters overhead, with- 
out waiting for the formality of an introduc- 
tion, reached a long paw down, seized the soft 
hat of one of the lawyers, bit a piece out and 
calmly restored the remains to the barrister’s 
standing hair. “I—I—I believe we'd better go 
home,” he said. 

“No! no!” said the keeper of the den; “he 
just play. That Senior Solferino, of Helanback, 
I tink. Fine specimeen—eata wood, iron, rub- 
ber, babies——” 

“You mean rubber babies?” 

“Yah, an’ States United babies too—he ain’t 
preticulaire what make. Now s 





“What’s this room you're going into, Signor?” 
asked the lawyer with the ventilated hat, lay- 
ing a detaining hand on the keeper’s arm. 

“Snakes! Fine! Pythons, cobras, hooded al- 
ligatoires, crackerdiles, sea serpents, deevel 
feesh, India asps——”’ 

“No; we stop here,” said the explorer, de 
cidedly. ‘We're much obliged to you and Billy; 
you’ve made our visit here quite enjoyable and 
we thank you more than our words can tell, 
but we'll be a heap sight more thankful if you 
can show us a right quick way to get out.” 





Several of the boa constrictors were stored 
in the court house basement, where they were 
penned up in one of the rooms with wire net- 
ting. Now and then cne of the ponderous 
beasts would find a way to get through the 
wire and would go browsing about among the 
dark rooms. 

A cowboy from the Red Brush district, in 
southern Iowa, rode into Lancaster one day to 
do a little celebrating. He had of course 
heard of Diamond Billy’s multifarious mena- 
gerie, but didn’t know that it was spread out 
all over town. He had occasion to go down into 
the court house basement. Not long after he 
rushed upstairs, hatless, and with an agitation 
he was trying hard to control. Making his 
way into the Circuit Clerk’s office he took Lee 
Buford aside and whispered: “Can a man swear 
before you, Lee?” 

“Sure! but you mustn’t let the Marshal hear 
you—it’s against the law.” 

“You don’t understand,” said the Red 
Brusher, who was tremendously in earnest. “I 
want to swear off drinking.” 

“Good! But what’s happened?” 

The affiant laughed a bit sheepishly. “I’ve 
had ’em again, I guess,” he said; “I went down 
into the basement a few minutes ago to see if 
my gun was working all right, and while sitting 
on a bench, trying the spring, it seemed to me 
that a snake as big as a keg crawled up over 
the steam pipes and looked down at me! Then 
it opened a mouth big enough to throw a pig 
in! Lord! I thought my time had come, and 
1 was about to let out a whoop that would have 
brought out the Fire Department, when I recol- 
lected I’d been up against the Black Horse bar 
a couple o’ times and I knowed what was ailing 
me. Of course there wasn’t a snake within a 
thousand miles, but the imagination was awful! 
Get out your oath blank and swear me good and 
hard for ten years, as I will answer to the 
Judge at the Last Day.” 





Mr. Hall will receive about 50 India elephants 
this summer. Last year his brother traveled 
5.000 miles through the Empire, making con- 
tracts with the Rajahs and their chief hunters 
for the big beasts. The catch will be accom- 


panied to America by native trainers, and on 
arrival at Lancaster will be taught the various 
cunning tricks which make the elephant the 
main feature of the American circus today. 
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SOME WESTERN REMINISCENCES. Our cattle used to run on the big prairie a few 
miles from our house. I would drive them out 

In thinking of the past, there comes to mind there in the morning and get them again in 
little incidents that happened in my life as a the evening. Once I thought I would ride a 
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FRED HARLOW OF OHIO. WOOLFOLK HENDERSON OF KENTUCKY. 


The two high men at the Grand American Handicap—each scoring 92 out of roo. Mr. Henderson's score 
is the more noteworthy, because he stood at the 19-yard mark, while Mr. Harlow stood at the 16-yard mark. 
In the shoot-off, at 20 targets, Harlow scored 18 and Henderson 17—leaving the former the winner of the 
Grand American Handicap, which this year embraced 336 contestants. 


Photo by H. C. MOON, Columbus, Ohio. 





bronco buster and thought I would write out 4-year-old colt that we had. My brother told 
) some of them, though I presume they will not me that I had better not try it, but I thought 
be in such shape that you can use them. I could all right; so I saddled him and started. 
When I was a boy of 9 we lived in Iowa. On the way I overtook a neighbor’s boy going 
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after their cattle and he bantered-me for a race. 
We started and down the road we saw a cow, 
but I thought surely she would get out of the 
way and did not pay much attention to her. I 
was in the lead, looking back to see how much 
I was going to beat him, when I ran into the 
cow, and cow, horse and I all went down in a 
pile, and the result with me was a broken 
collar-bone. 

In 1884 my brother Douglas and I went to 
Caldwell, Kansas, to buy broncos. We went by 
rail, taking nothing with us but our saddles. 
At Caldwell we bought 50 head of horses, a 
chuck wagon, a cooking outfit, grub, etc. Start- 
ing north, we would strike a town, stay as long 
as business was good, and when the demand 
seemed to be supplied, we would pull out to 
another town and keep that up till our horses 
were all sold or the bunch pretty small; then 
we would go back to Caldwell or Dodge City or 
somewhere in the Indian Territory, buy an- 
other bunch and commence the same thing 
over again. Every bronco we sold, we rode 
free of charge, if the buyer wanted it ridden. 

We had with us on that trip a man of about 
45 from Nebraska, who had gone with us to 
buy horses, but his nerve failed: him and he 
did not buy any except two that were broken 
and they both proved to be balky. He was 
not much of a hand to drive wild horses, so we 
would have him drive the wagon the most of 
the time. He would hitch his two balky horses 
to the wagon, and the only way he could get 
them to go was to lead them, and mile after 
mile he would walk and lead those horses and 
they hitched to the wagon. Every one he met 
would stare at him as though they thought 
he was crazy. I told him one day to let me 
drive his team. I got them started on the run 
and I thought I would run them clear to town 
—a distance of about 4 miles. With our pots, 
pans, and tin plates, etc., you can imagine 
what a noise they would make. When I met 
a team they would give me plenty of room. 
When I got to within a half-mile of town I 
had to ford a river and when I got in the 
middle of the stream the horses balked with 
me. There I sat and waited till the boys 
came up. They rode in, put ropes around the 
horses’ necks, took a turn around their saddle- 
horns, I punched the horses and—out we went. 

One afternoon we started from Hutchinson, 
Kansas, to drive to Ellsworth, our next stop- 
ping place—a distance of 45 or 50 miles. As 
we wanted to lay in a supply of grub, my 
brother told me I could take Mr. James, the 
man that was with us, and go on with the horses 
and he would get what we wanted and follow 
and overtake us with the wagon. I had never 
been over that road before, but my brother had 
and he told me to go 2 miles north and 1 east 
and I would be on the main road between the 
two towns; but he made a mistake. He 
should have told me to go one mile north and 
two east. Of course he could not find us. It 


was warm and I had left my coat, vest, slicker 
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and everything in the wagon—having nothing 
on but trousers and shirt. Night came on and 
no wagon, and the coldest night I ever saw in 
the summer-time. We had to night herd the 
horses; so I pulled the saddle off my horse 
and wrapped the saddle blanket around me, but 
I thought I would freeze before morning. 
James was too close to buy a saddle blanket, 
so he wrapped himself in some old gunnysacks 
he had. The next morning we found a farm- 
house, got our breakfast and drove all day 
without dinner. It rained—not hard, but kept 
sprinkling along all day—and we put in an- 
other night worse than the first. The next 
morning we started without any breakfast, got 
to Ellsworth about 1 o’clock; but by the time 
we got our horses across the river and got them 
where they could graze, it was 2:30 p. m. I 
left James to herd the horses, while I hit the 
town for lunch, which I took out to where the 
horses were, and I tell you it tasted good. We 
were out two days and two nights with only 
two meals. I was young and used to roughing 
it, and when I got something to eat I was all 
right; but James was about 45, his eyes were 
swollen almost shut, and I tell you he looked 
“tough.” 

In the spring of ’85 my brother and I went 
overland to Dodge City, Kansas, after horses. 
We had one extra good saddle horse that we 
kept from the year before that we wanted to 
take with us. We bought a buggy before start- 
ing, hitched one large driving horse to it and 
led the saddle horse. Nothing of interest hap- 
pened on the trip, except an occasional shot at 
a wolf or an antelope. One day we saw a lone 
antelope about a half-mile off. They were not 
so much afraid of a team as of a man on 
horseback or afoot. I told my brother that 
I would walk beside the buggy and for him to 
drive along and when we got close enough I 
would stop and shoot and for him not to stop. 
I had a .45 Winchester and when I got close 
enough I dropped on one knee, rested one 
elbow on the other, took a steady aim and 
was about to fire, when my brother halloaed to 
me not to shoot as he saw something around 
its neck. We drove closer and saw it had a 
strap around its neck, and was some one’s pet. 
That country was just settling up and it was 
quite common for the settlers to catch the 
young antelopes and tame them. When we 
arrived at Dodge City the horses were not in 
yet from the south, so we thought we would 
go to Caldwell. We sold our buggy and started 
to ride across. We had no wagon or pack- 
horse, but depended on ranches for our grub. 
We left Dodge City at noon, took a lunch with 
us for supper and when night came we staked 
our horses, ate our lunch, made our bed of 
our saddle-blankets, and with our saddles for 
pillows went to sleep. Along in the night it 
turned cold. I got up; put on my overcoat 
and told my brother to do the same, but he 
said we would have to move on, as it was so 
cold that our horses would break loose and 
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SOME STATE CHAMPIONS AND OTHER BIG WINNERS AT THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
(Reading from left to right): 


Geo. Volk of Ohio, Geo. Maxwell of Nebraska, Geo. 
A. B. Richardson of Delaware, 











S. McCarty of Pennsylvania, John Martin of New York 
and J. R. Graham and Jesse Young of Illinois. 
Photo by H. C. MOON, Columbus, Ohio. 
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leave us; so we saddled up and started to walk 
and lead our horses—it being too cold to ride. 
We had no more than started when it began to 
rain. My brother was leading the way and the 
rain was striking us on our left side. Pretty 
soon it was on our backs, and I told my brother 
that he was traveling in a circle; so he told 
me to go ahead and lead the way. We wanted 
to go southeast, and as the rain was coming 
from the northeast we thought by keeping it 
on our left side we would go in the right direc- 
tion. We walked and walked. The country 
was rough and we scrambled up steep banks 
and slipped down steep cafion sides. After 
walking about 3 hours we came to a stage road 
that had a telegraph line beside it, and then I 
knew where we were, as I had been over that 
road 3 years before. We walked all night, wet 
as could be—having no slickers with us, as we 
thought our overcoats would be enough till we 
got to Caldwell, and we did not want our 
horses to carry more than was necessary. A 
little after daylight we came to a stream 
and an empty sod house where we stopped till 
it quit raining, which it did in a couple of 
hours. We then followed on down-stream and 
about 4 miles further on came to a ranch, 
where we got breakfast and dried our clothes 
by the fire. We then proceeded and arrived at 
Caldwell without further mishap. 

From there we went 40 miles down in the 
Indian Territory and bought a bunch of horses 
and started home. We went too far east and 
got where it was too thickly settled and had 
a hard time to find grazing for our horses. We 
had no wagon and there was just my brother 
and myself. We had a pack-horse to carry our 
blankets and extra clothing and depended on 
the farmers to get our meals. When night 
came, and we could find a good place to graze 
the horses, we would spread our blankets on 
the ground and one would herd the horses 
while the other slept. About midnight we 
would change places. On Sunday we could get 
no dinner or supper, as nearly everybody was 
away from home. Those that were at home 
were Russians and could talk no English. We 
came to a house about sundown, and, no one 
being at home, my brother went in, searched 
the cupboard and all he could find to eat was 
a dish of cold potatoes. We ate them and drove 
on, but could find no grazing for the horses. 
About midnight we came to a half-mile that 
had hedge on both sides of the road. My 
brother laid down at one end and I at the 
other—keeping the horses between us. After 
a while I awoke, looked up and could see noth- 
ing of the horses. I got on my horse, rode 
down where my brother was, rode past him 
and found all the horses lying down in a 
wheat field. I left them and went back to 
where my brother was and went to sleep again, 
but got up and pulled out the next morning 
by daylight. About 9 o’clock we came to a 
house where we got breakfast. We had rid- 
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den all the day before and half the night and 
until 9 that morning with nothing except those 
cold potatoes. I don’t think the people made 
anything on that meal. 

Another little incident that happened to me 
occurred in June, 1887. I with my partner, 
John Lamb, went to Fremont, Neb., to buy 
horses of the Oregon Horse and Land Co. They 
then had their headquarters there. Mr. Bald- 
win, the company’s manager (and by the way 
as fine a gentleman as you would wish to 
meet) had a little bay mare, a beauty, that he 
wanted to trade me for a saddle horse—pro- 
vided I would ride her. He said he got a 
gipsy to try to ride her once but that she 
threw him and he could not ride her; but that 
if I would ride her or try to he would give 
me a good trade, as he wanted to see her rid- 
den. The mare was worth a good deal more 
than the horse I had. I told him if I did not 
ride her, the saddle horse would cost him 
nothing. Well, we roped her and saddled her 
up. It was on a Sunday and a large crowd 
had gathered at their barns and yards, located 
about a mile west of town. The yard had a 
high tight board fence and the barn was on 
the south side of it, and on the east side of it 
was a railroad track where they unloaded their 
horses and to keep the cars from running off 
the end of the rails the railroad men had 
placed ties over one rail and under the other. 
We blindfolded the mare and I got on her. 
Just as I jerked the blind off, my partner 
shouted, “Turn her loose, Billy! She’s shot 
her wad.” She ran and pitched to the north- 
east corner of the yard and started south along 
the fence, when she hit those ties piled on the 
track. She turned a complete somersault and 
landed on the track. I went off to one side 
of the track, and besides a good shaking-up it 
did not hurt me. The mare’s shoulder hit the 
ties and she was always a little lame after 
that. However, I sold her to good advantage. 
When Baldwin saw her turn toward the R. R. 
track, he waved his hat and halloaed at me; 
but I did not see him and it would have done 
no good if I had, as I could not guide her. 
When the crowd saw the horse fall, it started 
on the run, but I was up before it got to me. 
When the horse fell some one said something 
about its being killed. Baldwin says, “Oh! 
darn the horse! if the boy is all right, he can 
have his pick of all there are in the yards.” 

I wonder if Mr. Baldwin is still living. I 
have not heard from him for a long time; but 
whenever he did write me after that he would 
always commence his letters with “Turn her 
loose, Billy!” W. E. PumMpuHrey. 

Strang, Neb. 
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At the tournament of the Blue Wing Gun Club, 
St. Louis, C. G. Spencer won High General Aver- 
age (389 ex 400) and Alex Mermod High Amateur 
(375 ex 400), both shooting Dead Shot Smokeless 
powder. 
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A SOUTHWESTERN INSTITUTION. 





Down at the southern end of the Rio Grande 
Valley in New Mexico, known locally as the Mesilla 
Valley, and situated in the heart of a garden spot 
of fruit orchards and alfalfa fields, there is an 
enterprise that is as remarkable for its rapid 
growth as for its unique features. The editor of 
Sports AFIELD visited this veritable Garden of 
iden a few months ago and saw for himself what 
is being done by this concern. We refer to the 
Francis E. Lester Company of Mesilla Park, N. M. 
Not many years ago Mr. Lester conceived the 





building are assigned to the different departments, 
offices, mailing room, packing room, shipping 
rooms, and a number of storerooms, wherein is an 
immense assortment of Navajo blankets which Mr. 
Lester selects personally when on his frequent 
trips among the Navajo Indians, with whom he is 
on intimate speaking terms. Being on the border- 
land of Mexico, he makes frequent trips to the in- 
terior of that great Republic to procure his linen 
drawn-work and his fire opals. The net results of 
his travels is a really wonderful collection of 
native handicraft, remarkable more than anything 
else for the fact that it is—-all of it—genuine and 












Mrs. Ad. Topperwein of San Antonio, Texas, who 
scored 85 out of 100 in the Grand American Handicap 
—standing at the 19-yard mark. 


Photo by H. C. MOON, Columbus, Ohio. 


idea of bringing the beautiful handicraft of our 
Southwestern Indians and of the Indians of Old 
Mexico more closely in touch with that ever-in- 
creasing circle of appreciative people who have 
learned the value of the handiwork of these orig- 
inal craftsmen. Today there stands at Mesilla 
Park a most attractive mission style of building, 
containing upwards of 5,000 square feet of floor 
space, devoted exclusively to the details of this 
business in Indian and Mexican handicraft and 
directed by Mr. Lester. The various rooms of the 


absolutely free from that trash which is often 
found in the so called ‘‘curio store.’’ 

The writer and Mrs. King spent the greater part 
of a beautiful, sun-lit March day in going through 
Mr. Lester’s warehouse, and at every turn there 
was to be seen some unique bit of Mexican or 
Yaqui or Apache or Navajo handicraft, the like 
of which is only to be seen collectively at this 
unique emporium. CLAUDE KING. 
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THE REMINGTON AUTO A WINNER. 








The 1908 Grand American Handicap tournament 
(which is the largest trap-shooting affair of its 
kind each year) was held at Columbus, O., the 
last week in June. U. M. C. shot shells were used 
by the winners of four of the six events and the 
Remington autoloading shotgun was used by the 
winner of the big prize—the Grand American 
Handicap. Thus, five out of six of the prizes went 
to the U. M. C.-Remington combination. This 
news may not have significant meaning to some 
readers, from the fact that they cannot under- 
stand why the gun and the shell play an important 
part in the winning of a shooting event, but 
nevertheless it is so. The best shooters throughout 
the country are familiar with all makes of guns 
and shells, and select, after careful study, the ones 
which they feel will best carry them through the 
‘*tight places’? which every man is sure to drop 
into when shooting for big money purses. Un- 
less the shooter feels all confidence in his gun and 
shells, his brain and trigger finger will not work 
in harmony—thus resulting in a poor score. 
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SPEAKING OF SNAKES. 





“Now, boys, talkin’ ‘bout snakes, yer dunno 
whut it is ter git bit by er pison snake er hund- 
ed miles fum er docter.” Uncle Joe readjusted 
the sticks on the camp-fire aud glanced at the 
myriad of sparks floating upward among the 
overhanging branches. 

“Snake bitten one hundred miles from a doc- 
tor!” said one of the boys, trying to view the 
speaker over his fist which he kept jammed 
in his eyes on account of the blinding smoke 
from the fire. 

“Yes; didn’t I ever tell yer ‘bout that sum- 
mer when me an’ ole Bill Anderson wuz fish- 
in’ up on Snake River? You remember ole 
Peruny Bill? Well, one night we’d jist finished 
gittin’ supper—fish and black coffee—and wuz 
settin’ down ter eat, when jist a little ways 
down the bottom I heard sich er noise goin’ 
on and in er minit I diskivered it wuz er bunch 
er turkies flying up ter roost. They wuz beatin’ 
the bresh with their wings an’ Put-put-putting 
and floppin’ ’bout the tree-tops; so I says ter 
Bill ‘Le’s wait till after mcon-up an’ go down 
there an’ crawl under the roost and tumble er 
gobbler er two.’ 

“*Whut! me crawl aroun’ here on my naked 
hands at night over these moccasins an’ rat- 
tlers? Aw, now; I ain’t los’ no turkies,’ he 
says, an’ jist went on ’bout his business like 
he warn’t at all interested in gittin’ er tur- 
key. 

“‘*But yer got yer Peruny, aint yer?’ I says, 
kinder poking fun at him fer being so skeery. 

“Uncle Bill says, ‘Peruny kin never make 
friends uv me an’ snakes—specially when it’s 
er hunded miles ter er docter.’ ; 

“*Well,’ I says, ‘I’m going ter lay down and 
sleep till moon-up; then crawl down there 
through the sage-grass and brush and git right 
under ’um and blow up the whole durn flock.’ 

“Bill says, ‘Yes, an’ while yer crawling ‘long 
something else’ll be crawling long. It'll be 
one er them big diamond rattlers too and he’l! 
spike yer right in the snoot, and I tell yer 
right now, you won't be much company fer me 
while I’m hauling you in.’ 

“‘Aw! I eats them fer breakfast,’ I says, 
kinder poking fun at him again fcr being 
skeery, but everybody knowed ole Peruny Bill 
wuzn’t skeered uv nothing. The fact wuz, he 
jist knowed er little more ‘bout the country 
than I did. 

“I got Old Betsy out of the wagon and iled 
er up. But, do you know, both barrels was 
loaded with bird-shot and as I couldn’t git em 
out I had ter put my slugs on top of em. 
You see, I never had no turkey shot, so I had 
ter cut some lead sinkers up inter slugs. I 
rammed them slugs down with some paper 
wadding and it made me a four-finger load 
in each barrel. I put on some fresh caps and 
pinted her the other way and laid her under 
the wagon ter keep dry. 





AFIELD. 


“When I laid down, every time I’d doze off 
I'd see thousands of turkies—some little bits 
of devils running round over my face like 
rats and some walking round camp big as 
elephAnts—and I’d try to shoot ’em but my 
gun wouldn’t shoot or else they’d dodge the 
shot or something like that—you know whut 
crazy dreams a feller’ll have. Old Peruny Bill 
was sitting up, smoking, and every once in a 
while he’d git me out of my night-mare by 
saying, ‘Joe, wake up! yer turkies are gitting 
restless down yonder.’ But he went to bed 
*fore moon-rise; so when I got good to sleep I 
didn’t wake up till the moon was right square 
over me and I knew then I’d have to be right 
under a turkey to moon him. 

“IT got Old Betsy and went on down the bot- 
tom, not thinking ’bout a snake. Fact is, I for- 
got all ’bout what Bill had been telling me. 
When I got pretty close to the trees where they 
wuz roosting, somehow they: seemed to either 
smell me or see me—for I never heard such 
a Put! put! putting and scrambling; so of 
course I went down right on my hands in the 
brush, never thinking ’bout a snake, and went 
crawling along like a hog, and grunting— 
thinking I’d fool ’em. 

“You see, I had to be looking up all the time, 
watching those durn turkeys, and I couldn’t see 
where I was putting my necked hands, and jist 
as I got in a thick patch of briars and honey- 
comb rocks I heard a little noise right in front 
of me, and setting there cn a low limb was the 
biggest gobbler I ever saw. He stretched out 
his neck ’bout a yard and says, ‘Putt!-putt!-er- 
rutt!’ Raising Old Betsy, I ran my eye down 
the barrel quick as a flash, and when he dark- 
ened the sight, I began pulling on that durn 
creepy trigger. Now, who’d er thought about 
a snake in a time like that? But, bless yer 
souls, boys, when that hammer went down it 
went like a maul. That cap says, Spat! F-z-z-z! 
bull-doom-er-room! She made a long fire and 
by the time the shot got out the barrel them 
turkeys were all over a hundred acres of coun- 
try. Well, I was so durn mad I jest got up and 
went sneaking back ter camp and never did 
think about a snake. 

“Now, boys, you’re all young hunters and you 
want to learn; so I’m telling this story cause 
its got two p’ints. One is Always keep yer pow- 
der dry; the other, Don’t waste yer time study- 
ing ’bout snakes.” Roy Lurry SLAUGHTER. 

Austin, Teras. 

SSS 


A NEW amateur record was established by J. 8. 
Day of Texas at the Sulphur (Okla.) tourna- 
ment, where he scored 198 ex 200 each day—mak- 
ing a total of 396 ex 400 (or 99 per cent., with 
straight runs of 139 and 158). These two runs 
were separated by a single unbroken target, which, 
however, was hit hard and failed to break. This 
record has seldom been equalled by any amateur 
and will likely stand for some time to come. Mr. 
Day used Peters factory-loaded shells. 
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KARR PORTABLE HOUSES 


Suitable for Summer Cottages, Winter Dwellings, 
Garages, Etc. The only Portable House with 
steel frame. Substantially constructed. Ready 
made in sections. Erected in a few hours. 

WE MAKE ALL SIZES, 


Save expense and avoid “guess work” on cost 
of your building. 


i 
a 


PULL 





This 6 Room House, $475 Completete. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


KARR PORTABLE HOUSE UCO., 
605 Belle Plaine Ave., Chicago, Ills. 











NEW 
LYMAN RECEIVER SIGHT 


Patented July 16, 1907. 





No. 41. 
At present made for the 
Winchester 1905 and 1907 Models. 


The graduated scale on slide and method of elevat- 
ing permit very close adjustment. Aperture is adjusted 
by means of a screw. 


Send for Catalogue. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION, 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN., U.S. A. 




















| When Snipe = | 
Flying 


when you are after game of 
any kind, or when you are shoot- 
ing at the traps, you must havea 
good powder if you want results. 


If you do want results— specify 
any one of our Brands. 


Shotgun Smokeless 


DUPONT “INFALLIBLE” 
HAZARD “NEW SCHULTZE” 
“NEW E.C. Improved)” 


Black Sporting Powders 


L. & R. “ORANGE EXTRA SPORTING” 
HAZARD KENTUCKY RIFLE 
DU PONT RIFLE 


| ae ae DD ORD oO), is ee D) am) 2 (0) 8) 
POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 


OUR will interest you—Fac-similes of 

Portraits oi Winners of National 

OFFER Field Trial Championships. Write 
Dept. 4, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield” 
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MINNESOTA NOTES. 





Hopes of the duck hunters in Northern Minne- 
sota run high when it comes to the early fall 
shooting. Formerly the local ducks were quite 
searce, but the present prospect is very encourag- 
ing. 

Owing to the fair weather in the spring, large 
flocks journeyed northward. On April 1st thou- 
sands were seen flying over here in a northeasterly 
direction. The cold snap which followed shortly 
after undoubtedly drove many down into the 
Otter Tail Lake region. Different farmers in 
that locality have each reported several broods 
which were seen on their own or neighboring 
places. The heavy rainfall has converted many 
marshes into small lakes and on these the old 
ducks are seen feeding their flocks and teaching 
them the rudiments of water-craft. 

Another change in the immediate vicinity of 
Otter Tail and Gourd Lakes which tends to make 
the ducks more plentiful, is the falling off of the 
illegal spring shooting on the part of the farmers 
living on the numerous duck lakes. In other 
years this shooting has driven the few which do 
frequent this region out of the country. When 
these flocks get ‘‘ripe’’ in the fall there ought to 
be enough to go around, in spite of the number 
who are planning to get out after ’em. 

Wadena, Minnesota. RAYMOND BENEDICT. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





AT the recent Arkansas State Shoot, High Gen- 
eral Average was won by C. G. Spencer (389 ex 
400), shooting Dead Shot Smokeless powder. 

* * * 

AN unusually high average was that made by 
L. 8S. German of the DuPont Company when at- 
tending the West Virginia State shoot at Jack- 
sonburg—score, 592 ex 600. In making this rec- 
ord, Mr. German used DuPont Smokeless, 

* * 

THE MartTIN Dry Hone Strop is the result of 
many years of experimenting. The hone is no 
longer necessary. The horse-hide leather, from 
which the strop is made, is put through a chemical 
process, and is guaranteed to last for years. A 
dull razor is always a tribulation, and a line to the 
inventor, E. Martin, 2814 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Chicago, will bring full details and valuable in- 
formation to all ‘‘shavers’’—big or little. 

* * * 


At the Third Kansas and Missouri League 
shoot, Second Professional Average was won by 
C. G. Spencer (392 ex 400); Third Professional 
Average by Ed. O’Brien (384 ex 400); First 
Amateur Average by Harvey Dixon (384 ex 400) ; 
Third Amateur Average by D. J. Holland (375 
ex 400). All shooting Dead Shot Smokeless 


powder. 
* * * 


Lovers of rifle shooting—both big-game hunters 
and target marksmen—should make it a point to 
send their address (with mention of Sports 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


AFIELD) to the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 
Middlefield, Conn., for a free copy of the latest. 
Lyman Sights catalogue. In our advertising dept- 
the new Receiver Sight—made expressly for the 
Model 1905 and Model 1907 Winchester—is illus- 
trated, showing the graduated seale on slide and 
the method of elevating, so as to permit: of very 


nice adjustment. 
oa : = 


W. J. JAMISON, maker of the Weedless Coaxer 
hook for bass, has been working all summer on a 
new trout spoon that is sure to prove a winner. 
‘*Tt’s the smallest, lightest spoon ever made,’’ 
he writes; ‘‘being nearly as easy to handle as a 
regulation trout fly—a point all trout fishers will 
appreciate. They all know that spoons catch 
trout, but there has never yet been a spoon made 
that would handle decently on a fly rod. They 
were all too big and heavy—making it hard, 
clumsy work.’’ Send for fishing tackle catalogue 
to W. J. Jamison, 1274 Polk St., Chicago, Ills. 





THE KARR PORTABLE HOUSE is not a ‘‘make- 
shift’? but a permanent structure, with the added 
features of simplicity of erection, saving in ex- 
pense, and no guess-work about the first cost. These 
houses are the only portable houses built with a 
steel frame, and are made in all sizes, from the 
hunters’ cabin to the summer cottage, church, store 
or office. They are comfortable in winter as well 
as in summer. Our readers should write the Karr 
Portable House Co., 605 Belle Plaine Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ills., for full details, which are certainly 
most interesting to all who think of building. 

TypHoip fever and many other diseases are 
caused by impure drinking water. The Mason 
filters are simple, effective and economical, having 
for a filtering substance Tripoli rock, a natural 
porous stone found in Missouri. The water passes 
through the rock and all disease germs are re- 
moved. The family filter has a maximum capacity 
of over 30 gallons per hour. It is made of brass, 
nickel plated, and will last a lifetime. Its sim- 
plicity and extremely low price will certainly in- 
terest our readers, who should write to Geo. A. A. 
Mason, 44 Rimbach Ave., Hammond, Ind., for full 
details. Mr. Mason is also well-known to many of 
us old-timers, as in 1877 he held the world’s record 
as a wing shot—Hurlingham rules, 30 yds. rise, 5 
ground traps, 92 birds ex 100, at Kensington, Ills. 
—defeating Greene Smith of Peterboro, N. Y. 


<> 


A PROGRESSIVE GUN CLUB. 








THE WYOMING GuN CLUB of Western New York 
has a pleasant way of commemorating its anniver- 
sary by contesting each year for a gold pin. The 
custom was started in 1904 and has been continued 
ever since. The one winning the pin holds the 
honor of being champion for the year. This year 
it was won by a woman, Mrs. E. B. Belknap—a 
charter member of the club—with a score of 41 
out of 50. It is a noteworthy fact that the pin 
has been won each year with an Ithaca gun. 
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STEVENS 
RIFLES and TELESCOPES 


For Target or Field Work 


Are an Invincible Combination! 










































Stevens Repeating Gallery Rifle with Telescope 


The Telescope designed for our Repeating Gallery Rifle has sufficient eye 
relief to admit of its being placed forward of receiver, and on top of rifle. Tele- 
scopes having short eye relief can only be used with side mounts on magazine 
rifles that eject shells from the top. As top mounts are generally preferred, the 
new glass is a favorite with shooters who use Repeating. Rifles. This telescope 
has a power of 234 diameters; the field is as large as it is possible to make it, 
and is remarkably bright and clear. At dusk or in dark woods, where ordinary 
sights are useless, game is easily discerned with this glass. For target practice 
it is unexcelled. 
















Price of Stevens Repeating Gallery Rifle with Telescope, $22.00 








If you cannot obtain STEVENS RIFLES— For fi te im ot t - 
SHOTGUNS—PISTOLS from your Dealer, sanpauai adn dasa eee 
we ship direct, express prepaid, upon receipt y P pag 

of Catalog Price. Catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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THE PROSPECTOR. 





It’s ho! For the rocks 
On the mountain tops, 
Where the gold lies scattered ’round! 
And to get rich quick 
With shovel and pick 
From the biggest mine yet found! 


So away you go, 
With a “ Jack” in tow, 
And your outfit in the pack. 
And you dream of gold 
And the wealth untold 
That you’ll have when you come back. 


It’s all very well, 
The story to tell 

Of the man who’s made his strike. 
But the part left out, 
There’s but little doubt, 

Is a tale that none would like. 


Oh! the cold drear nights 
And the dim oil lights 
In that dirty windy shack, 
And the sullen mood 
Which the tin can food 
Calls up when you get your “snack.” 


Oh! the endless chase 

For the “vein in place,” 
And the tons of dirt you throw, 

Makes you sick at heart, 

As the days depart, 

With never a thing to show. 


For hunting a mine, 
From “ float” as a sign, 
Isn’t what it’s cracked up to be. 
And you’ll cuss at times, 
While chasing up signs, 
And trying through ground to see. 


And if you should win 
Before you “cash in”— 
Which you’re not likely to do— 
Without any “ dough” 
To make it “a go,” 
What good would your claim do you? 
—Chas. 8. Ripley in the Central City (Colo.) 
Register-Call. 


oo 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





At the Capron, IIl., tournament high profes- 
sional average was won by.W. D. Stannard, shoot- 
ing Peters factory-loaded shells; score 367 ex 400. 
L. H. Fitzsimmons was 3d professional with 364, 
also using Peters shells. 

* * * 

Tue WiTTL HONING RAzor Strop is unlike any- 
thing else ever manufactured in its line. It is 
scientifically prepared and does away with the 
necessity for a hone. Contains no ingredients 


of a gritty nature, and takes only a dozen strokes 
to sharpen your razor—a saving of time and 
It is a double-swing strop; both sides 


temper. 


AFIELD. 


leather—no canvas. The genuine comfort of al- 
ways shaving with a sharp razor, is certainly much 
to be desired. The Witt] Company manufactures 
a large variety at very reasonable prices. Address 
the Wittl Mfg. Co., 4804 Cottage Grove Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ills. 

* * * 

AT the Carbondale (Ill.) tournament Ist. gen- 
eral average was won by C. G. Spencer—195 ex 
200; 2d amateur average by A. Mermod—181 ex 
200; 3d amateur by C. E. Pope—177 ex 200. All 
of ’em shooting Dead Shot Smokeless powder. At 
the State Fair, Taylor, Texas, July 4, Mrs. Ad. 
Topperwein broke 280 ex 300, using Dead Shot 
Smokeless powder. 

* x we 

H. W. VIETMEYER, the general Western repre- 
sentative of Ballistite powder, is well known to 
sportsmen throughout the country; he is surely 
most energetic, being ‘‘ Ballistite’’ from start to 
finish. According to Mr. Vietmeyer, Ballistite rep- 
resents the highest development in modern ex- 
plosives—being smokeless, odorless, non-fouling, 
never pitting or corroding the barrel and retaining 
its full strength under any and all conditions. 


* * * 


THe W. H. MuLiins Company of Salem, Ohio, 
have placed on the market a 16-ft. 1909 Special 
steel launch, driven by a Ferro reversible 2-cycle 
engine, which they are selling at the exceptionally 
low price of $110. This is one of the largest 
launch models and is not to be confused with the 
ordinary rowboats with engines installed. The 
celebrated Mullins construction is used in the 
building of this boat and it is as staunch and as 
finely finished as their more expensive models. 
Driven by a 1% H. P. single cylinder reversible 
Ferro engine, with all the latest improvements, it 
is one of the most desirable little power-boats on 
the market. It was not the intention of the manu- 
facturers to place this model on the market until 
1909, but by unusual efforts they have equipped 
themselves to manufacture these boats in quanti- 
ties, and are now turning them out of their fac- 
tory at the rate of a dozen a day. 

* * * 

*“Do you know where the spring of the rod 
should be?’’ the Redifor people ask all our read- 
ers in this issue. If you are sure you know, well 
and good; but if not, then write to the Rediford 
Rod Co., 14 Harmon St., Warren, O., and they 
will correctly answer your query. At same time 
ask ’em to send you Flegel’s Telescopic Rod Han- 
dle folder. This handle positively insures the reel 
against loosening from the rod just at the critical 
moment; does away with the sliding bands, and 
slides the cork portion of the handle close to the 
reel, giving a handful of cork instead of half a 
handful of metal that is always slippery and hard 
to hold. Made of the best German silver; solid 
cork grip; every handle fully guaranteed; is very 
simple and durable and will adjust itself to any 
reel firmly. Fitted complete with male and female 
ferrule, making it very easy to fit to any rod. 
When ordering, give diameter of your rod close to 
the handle. 
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AS A LAD 


Nearly Wrecked by Coffee. 









‘‘When I was 15 years of age,” writes a 
Kansas man, “I was stout, healthy and ro- 
bust, with a clear complexion and steady 
nerves. 


“At that time I was put on my grand- 
father’s farm. We ate breakfast by lamp- 
light and he had me take an extra cup of 
: coffee, as it ‘would be a long time till dinner.’ 
“I soon began to have an uneasy feeling in my stomach and did not sleep 
well nights. Always proud that I had been able to outrun any boy in the 
neighborhood, I was now pained to find that I could not run half the distance 
without having to stop and gasp for breath. 





“My cheerful disposition gone, I became cross, nervous, irritable. So bloated, 
I could not breathe well lying down. Unable to think clearly, I feared I was 
losing my mind. This continued for some time, as I did not realize the cause. 
Finally one doctor told me I must quit coffee, and he prescribed 


POS'TUM 


“When I l.arned how to make it right (directions on pkgs.) it tasted de- 
licious, and in a short time I noticed I could sleep better, think more clearly 
and the bloating went down. Now I am a sound young man and look upon 
Postum as a capital support for nerves weakened by coffee.” 


“"T’here’s a Reason” 
Name given by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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ABOUT THE TALBOT REEL. ial to make casts of any possible length with a 
minimum of liability to an overrun—the bane of 
Just stop a minute and reflect what a piece of the bait-caster’s existence. While the design and 
work a fishing reel is. No device of equal delicacy finish of the Talbot reel are both beautiful, it is in 
has anything like the same amount of work re- 
‘quired of it. A good reel must be as carefully ad- 
justed as a watch, and an experienced angler is : been Ei : : : ; 
invariably as particular in the selection of his for a copy of ‘‘The Evolution of the Pin Hook’’ 
reel as he is in choosing a timepiece. to the Wm. H. Talbot Co. Box 15, Nevada, Mo., 
A special point of excellence in the Talbot is and get a clear insight into the different types of 
its perfect action and balance. This enables the reel as best adapted for all sorts of fishing. 








the gear that it excels—being absolutely noiseless 
in operation and of marvelous smoothness. Send 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
CANOE TRIPS |_| HUNTING 
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The following 
districts will 
provide you 
with trophies. 


MOOSE and DEER: 


Mississaga District 
Lake Kipawa 
French River 

Sturgeon Falls. 


The following 
are strongly 
recommended : 


A 


Mississaga River 
Nepigon River 
French River 

Kipawa District 


Write for our new 


edition of CARIBOU: 

** Fishing, Neni on 

Shooting and pigon. 
Camping.” SHEEP, GOAT, 

Peruse same, and if GRIZZLY: 


further details are 

needed, your re- 
quests will be 

promptly attended to 


British Columbia. 


Write for our Special Re- 
port on Sport in British 
Columbia. 


L. 0. ARMSTRONG, Tourist Agent, C. P. R. Offices, Montreal, Canada. 














The Picnic Broiler 


Every Sportsman's Camp 
ne. should have one. 


The Perfect Broiler for Steaks, Game or Anything to be Cooked in Camp. 
A Standard for the Coffee Pot and Skillets. 


Folds compactly and can be placed in 
bottom of Lunch Basket, Carriage, Automo- 
bile, Launch or Canoe. Broiler is 9 by 14 
inches; weighs less than 2 pounds. For sale 
by Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers or 
shipped to any address on receipt of 50 cents. 


H.R. SACKETT, Rockford, Ills. 





Patent 
Applied for. 


OPEN. 
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M will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

Capt. A. K. Lupwic, Secretary of the Hercules 
Gun Club of Temple, Pa., sends us the very in- 
teresting trap-shooting program of his wide-awake 
sportsman’s association. The Hercules members 
hold a big shoot at Temple Sept. 4 and 5 and ex- 
tend a warm invitation to the gun men of that 
section to take in this lively, well managed event. 

* * * 

THE DuPont Company is justly proud of the 
record made by its powders at the recent Eastern 
Handicap. Geo. Lyon of North Carolina won the 
Eastern Handicap and A. B. Richardson of Dela- 
ware won 2d money in the same event. H. E. 
Buckwalter of Pennsylvania won the Preliminary 
Handicap. These three amateurs used DuPont 
Smokeless. An Illinois amateur won High Ama- 
teur Average for the entire tournament, while 
L. 8S. German won High General Average—both 


using DuPont Smokeless. 


THE ordinary tent is a very inadequate pro- 
tection against the unpleasant features of outdoor 
sleeping, and many a man, lying awake, slapping 


and swearing through the long night hours, has 
wondered if somewhere, somehow, some device 
could not be brought forward to relieve his tor- 
ments and give him his much-needed rest. The 
Enterprise Bed Co. of Hammond, Ind., has at 
length solved the problem and now offers to all 
campers its unique Enterprise Tent Cot—so posi- 
tively novel in its idea and construction as to 
merit a detailed description. It is surely a good 
thing, and all orders for it will be promptly filled 
by the Enterprise Bed Co., sole manufacturers, 
Hammond, Indiana. 
* * * 

THE CHICAGO TABLE SuPPLy Co., 1241 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, offer a really attractive proposition 
—to wit, five full quarts of Old Settlers’ Club 
special Kentucky whiskey—mild, mellow and well 
matured—packed in a neat suit case, for only 
$5.00. These suit cases are full size, with spring 
lock and brass catches—all securely packed in 
plain wooden case. A glass and cork-screw are 
included in each shipment. Express or freight 
prepaid east of the Rocky Mountains. This offer 
is made with a view to building up a steady trade 
on Old Settlers’ Club whiskey and our readers can 
rely on its being carried out to the letter. 


AFIELD. 
THE DEL RIO SHOOT. 


Herewith report of 3d Annual Registered Tour- 
nament of the Val Verde Gun Club, held at,Del 
Rio June 26 and 27, 1908. 

FIRST DAY. 

Shot at. 
E. F. Fosgard, Waco, Tex......... 135 
J. W. Speight, Waco, Tex......... 125 
Hood Waters, Waco, Tex 125 
a  , j 47 
H. M. Jackson, San Marcos, Tex... 1% 111 
W. B. Matthews, Del Rio, Tex...... 111 
W. S. Peace, Del Rio, Tex......... 
J. R. Hough, Del Rio, Tex........ 
J. Q. Henry, Del Rio, Tex........ 
H. J. Hackett, Del Rio, Tex....... 


Broke. 
130 


SECOND DAY. 

E. F. Fosgard, Waco, T 

J. W. Speight, Waco, Tex......... 122 
Hood Waters, Waco, ‘ 117 
B,. 3. Ore, De Bie, Ter... 2.6.20 j 52 
H. M. Jackson, San Marcos, Tex... 6 49 
J. H. Childs, Eagle Pass, Tex 7: 52 
W. B. Matthews, Del Rio, Tex..... 13 126 
R. C. Waters, Del Rio, Tex........ 7 58 
J. R. Hough, Del Rio, Tex........ 25 
J. Q. Henry, Del Rio, Tex........ 79 
J. R. Riggins, Del Rio, Tex........ 19 
S. &. Boren, Del Rio, Tex......... 29 
W. B. Brown, Sabinal Tex........ 9 
E. Davenport, Sabinal, Tex........ 60 49 
J. A. Rogers, Sabinal, Tex......... 60 51 
Tom Norvell, Del Rio, Tex........ 135 110 

VAL VERDE GUN CLUB, 
By W. B. MatrHews, Manager. 
Se aes 


RED W CLEANING PREPARATIONS. 


0.5 65 8 019 
SPweoyr: 
or or Ot Or Or Oo Ol 


_ 


THE necessity of keeping a gun well oiled and 
free from rust and corrosives, has always been ap- 
preciated by regular hunters and others who wish 
their guns to do the best shooting possible, and good 
preparations for this purpose have been in demand. 
The Winchester red W cleaning preparations—Gun 
Oil, Gun Grease, Rust Remover and Crystal Cleaner 
—are the best on the market and with their aid any 
gun can be kept in the best condition. They are 
especially necessary at the sea shore or in camp 
on the banks of stream or lake and in the moist 
days of summer, when firearms rust easily. Get a 
set of these preparations and give the gun a 
thorough cleaning and oiling. They are for sale 
by all dealers. Ask for red W cleaning prepara- 
tions. 





Mounted True to Nature. 


Prompt Service. Reasonable Prices. 


Send for Free Booklet and Price-list. 
F. NUSSBAUMER & SONS, 
Established 1868. 


16-18 South Desplaines Street, Chicago, Ills. 








